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THE FRENCH TRIUMPH. 


- the. great pageant of Sunday last France seemed to 
triumph over Austria alone ; but, in truth, she triumphed 
over her own freedom, honour, and happiness—over all that 
is or has been best and noblest in herself, Beside the cap- 
tured standards and cannon of the Austrians should have been 
borne the veiled busts of Montesquieu, Turcot, MrraBEau, 
Barnave, Larayetrre, Hocue—of all who have striven, under 
an evil star, to raise France.to freedom and moral greatness. 
The French historians of the Revolution constantly assure 
us, and perhaps they have persuaded themselves, that its 
crimes and horrors ‘were redeemed by some vast social, poli- 
tical, and even spiritual acquisitions, and that, though the 
means were terrible, the end is sublime. The cnd may be 
sublime, but it is certainly not the one contemplated 
by the great authors of the movement. It would be easy 
to find, among the speeches delivered by the leading orators of 
the Legislative Assembly, many splendid visions of the 
liberty and freedom of thought then opening to the nation 
and the world. It would not be easy to find among those 
speeches an exulting prognostication of a military despotism. 
No rhetorical seer ever saw that promised land from the 
Pisgah of the tribune. France has gained from the Revolu- 
tion what shecalls equality. That is,she has gaineda dead level 
of servility, tending towards barbarism, surmounted at an im- 
measurable height bya Persian Court—a sheer descent, instead 
of a graduated slope, from the highest summit of society down 
to its lowest plain. This she has gained ; and she has gained 
military glory. \ Military glory is the substitute really 
offered her for ‘all the objects of the patriots of 1789; and 
she seems satisfied with the exchange. While masses of 
troops defile through Paris, while captured cannon and 
standards are borne in triumph to the Invalides, what can a’ 
great nation desire more? Who would waste a thought on’ 
the paltry objects of politics or religion? The best of: 
Governments is that which can raise the greatest armies 
aud lead them forth to the bloodiest victories, And the 
divinity of the Place Vendome has long ago been acknow- 
ledged by Frenchmen as the true and only God. : 
The French undoubtedly possess great military qualities. 
History seems to show that they are superior in this respect 
to all other Celts, though inferior to the Teutonic, and pro- 
bably to’ the Sclavonic, race: ‘Their hot heads, their exces- 
sive vanity, the ease with which they are excited by military 
pageantry and music,.and the want of. respect for human 
life which marks the whole course of their history, combine 
with a quick, though shallow, intelligence, and lightness and 
activity of form, to make them impetuous and enterprising, 
though unsteady, soldiers. _ They are still essentially of the 
same blood as those hordes which descended into Italy with 
Brennus, and for a moment seemed on the point of pre- 
vailing over the nobler race, till Rome recollected herself, 
and, putting forth her might, first annihilated the invader 
on her own soil, and then advancing, crushed him in his own 
lair. The Gallic fire, as CarLYLe says, is excellent for roasting 
eggs, not for smelting. metals. It triumphantly consumed 
the dry stubble of the old European despotisms at the end of 
the last century, and then expired in disaster and disgrace. 
But it is not the military qualities of the French as a nation, 
be they high or low, that make them at this moment dan- 
gerous to the peace and liberties of the world. ; If their hearts 
are filled with pride at the annoyance and alarm: they are 
creating among their more pacific neighbours, they must-learn 
to refer this glorious effect to its true cause. No country is 
more alarmed, or has more reason to be alarmed, than England. 
Yet history, even when written by Frenchmen, shows that 
through a long series of accidental circumstances, victory, in 
al] our encounters, has rested with the British arms—a fact 
of which the French soldiers who fought by the side of ours 


in the Crimea might probably, if surprised in a moment of 
caudour, suggest a plausible explanation. The reason why 
France at this moment is in the proud attitude of menace, 
and England in the less proud attitude of fear, is, in effect, 
that Frenchmen-are slaves and that Englishmen are free. 
The enslaved country is compelled by its despotic ruler to 
keep up an enormous standing army, a scourge to its neigh- 
bours, and a tenfold greater scourge to itself. The free 
nation refuses, unless absolutely compelled by the necessity 
of self-preservation, to squander the fruits of its industry on 
an object at onceso criminal and so childish. Tle enslaved 
nation requires a perpetual exhibition of its own imagined 
military might to make up to it for the loss of truer dignity 
and interests of a deeper kind. . The free. nation is satisfied 
with itsown greatness, and is intent on nobler things. The 
impression which prevails in France as. to the inefficiency of 
the English army is in ‘part well-founded. The English 
army is inefficient, however, not because it cannot fight—as 
witness Alma and. Inkermann—but because it is small ; and 
it is small becayjse-England is free. The English nation is 
not small, and dne man in France, at least, is probably 
aware that, if roused in its own defence, it would not prove 
‘inefficient. 

Still, the danger to England is not slight. Financial dis- 
tress in France, and a consequent revolution, will probably 
relieve us of it in the end, but for the present it must be 
avoided by a vigorous display of the defensive energy of the 
English nation. The Empzror still talks loudly of reducing his 
armaments, and professes that the satisfaction of his triumph 
-is tinged with regret-at ‘the: approaching dissolution of the 
splendid foree by which it was achieved. He may-possibly 
at the moment be sincere in these expressions. The usurer 
Avpuivs, in Horace, was at the moment sincere when he 
called in all his monies and embraced’ thé happiness of a rural 
life. The illusion of ALpuius lasted fora fortnight—that of 
the Emperor may not improbably endure for a year. Ono 
mode, and one mode only, Louis Naronzon has open to hiin 
of securing to Europe a real and lasting peace. He may 
divest himself and his family of the despotic power which 
he has usurped, restore France to freedom, engage her ener- 
gies and interests in the work of self-governinent and self- 
improvement, and renew in her councils the ascendancy of 
those commercial interests and that reflecting intelligence 
which, under the Constitutional Monarchy, wrestled, on the 
whole successfully, with the spirit of war. Credulity 
itself must have ceased to expect any such act of self- 
sacrifice ffom a man who twice committed the vilest 
act of selfishness of which human nature can be guilty, 
by raising the standard of civil war for a purely selfish 
end. The mean ambition of Lovis Narotron has led 
him to found a despotic dynasty when a dictatorship was 
the most that circumstances required. The same mean 
ambition will lead’ him always to do what is necessary to 
secure his immoral power against the moral forces by which 
it must otherwise perish ; and what is necessary for this pur- 
pose in his case, as in the case of his uncle, is war. It is not 
improbable that the mind of the first Napotron turned to 
‘peace at ‘one or two points’ in his career; but a fatal 
necessity always droye him to choose between danger 
to himself, and the oarnage’and misery of his fellow 
men. His choice was easily made; and France has ap- 
proved it with abject and delirious admiration. The “ Empire, 
“which is Peace” has been convenjently interpreted by 
its parasites as the “Empire which dictates the terms of 
“ peace to other nations.” The end now professed is “ moral 
“influence,” and not conquest ; but it is not concealed that 
the “ moral influence” desired is that which is acquired by 
the sword; and the chief sycophant of the French press 
opportunely informs us that the glory of the Italian cam- 


paign is all the Emrzror’s own, and that for his generals to 
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win great names there is need of new fields. These new 
fields will perhaps be somewhat difficult to select. The mis- 
conduct of Austria in Italy deprived her, at least while she 
fought on Italian ground, of the sympathy and support of 
other nations, and opened her to the blow which her highly 
organized, but cold and disaffected, army proved unable to 
avert. The next time the contest must be with a nation 
fighting in its own good cause—let us rather say with all the 
nations, for there is one danger, one interest, for all. The 
issue of the contest, if we fight manfully and stand by each 
other, will be not a mere counterpart of the vain and noisy 
pageant which has just passed before us, but the final 
deliverance of European civilization from its common pest 
and scourge—the military vanity of the French nation. 


THE MANCHESTER GENTLEMEN. 


F very recent history were not invariably forgotten by 
those who have taken part in it, it would be remembered 

that the Manehester gentlemen have expiated the great suc- 
cess of 1846 by an unbroken succession of subsequent failures. 
No sooner had Sir Ropert Pret taken Corn-law Repeal out 
of its hands than nearly all the machinery and all the moral 
energy of the Anti-Corn-law League were appropriated to 
the Peace movement and the Financial Reform movement. 
It is not too much to say that the entire current of policy 
and opinion has set, since 1846, in a direction precisely 
the reverse of these two agitations. Instead of peace, 
we have hada popular war. Instead of Financial Reform, 
we have had the Administrative Reformers taking 
the field, with the agents and pamphleteers of the old 
League in their pay. War, we presume, is the oppo- 
site of peace; and Administrative is pretty nearly the 
reverse of Financial Reform. The last is a move- 
ment towards the American ideal of government re- 
duced to its minimum. The first tends to the European 
Continental ideal of government pushed to its maxi- 
mum intensity. The Administrative Reformers avowedly 
clamoured, in fact, for French administrative precision 
as a means to French military efficiency. Here was a 
pretty result to have been brought about by the champions 
of peace, retrenchment, and /aissez faire! All their organi- 
zation kept alive, all their stipendiaries at work, all the 
spirit they had evoked continued in a post-mortem activity, 
in order that an infinitely larger army should be clothed, 
supplied, and moved, by an infinitely larger administrative 
service, at an infinitely larger permanent expense. 

Nearly all the miscalculations and absurdities of the Man- 
chester gentlemen may be traced to the nature of the con- 
test which they carried through to victory in 1846. Identi- 
fied for once with a cause which rested, to an extent very 
unusual in politics,on absolute scientific truth, they evi- 
dently gave themselves the main credit of a success which 
really belonged to the political economists of the closet. It 
appears doubtless to Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut that the 
force of their own brains enabled them to anticipate the first 
statesmen of the day in seeing that it is the best policy 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
Hence every opinion which flashes into their heads strikes 
them as possessing the same value as the most deeply 
pondered maxim of Matruus, or Ricarpo. In no 
other way, at all events, can we account for the fact that 
men of much shrewd sense should have elevated the super- 
stitious crotchet of an eccentric sect to the dignity of a first 
principle of morals. The Peace doctrine is about the least 
decent tatter of the ragged intellectual habiliments of 
Georce Fox, while the notion that the highest bliss of 
nations consists in paying the least possible amount of 
taxes is exclusively a tenet of the English North-country 
bourgeoisie. Yet these two opinions—due in one case 
to sectarianism, and in the other to provincialism—Mr, 
Coppen and Mr. Bricut have always preached in a 
tone which scarcely befitted even the strictly proved 
demonstrations of Free-trade. Mr. Bricut, in particular, 
is obviously under the impression that the opponents of his 
views are necessarily influenced either by mental decrepitude 
or by moral obliquity. All the statesmanship and all the 
public opinion of the country rose against him ; the whole 
representation and the entire press repudiated his argu- 
ments ; the very constituency which he had made a name 
among constituencies threw him off in disgust. All he said 
was, that the newspapers were bribed and the country 
debauched by the newspapers, It was but a prosaic repro- 


duction of that unlucky juryman who had the misfortune of 
being associated with the eleven most obstinate men in the 
world, Not only was he a very Brummagem ATHANASIUS 
against the world, but for a symbol compared with which 
the doctrines that alcohol is demoniac and tobacco the solvent 
of the social bond are about as true, and about as false, 
while they are equally consistent with the facts of human 
nature. 

From the Anti-Corn-law agitation Mr. Bricut has in- 
herited his most indefensible practice of turning every abuse 
into the pretext of an attack on sgme class or order. The 
land was practically in the hands of the English aristocracy, 
and it was unquestionably the territorial proprietary which 
had obtained the sliding-scale and struggled for its main- 
tenance. The endeavour to abolish the protective system 
tended therefore inevitably to become a contest with the 
aristocratic classes; and that it did not assume that cha- 
racter is precisely the heaviest debt which the country 
owes to Sir Ropert Peet. The battle lasted long enough, 
however, to produce the strongest effect on the Manchester 
gentlemen, and it is evidently in their eyes the normal 
form of a political conflict. They don’t understand 
how a great political movement can be anything else than 
an onset on an interested class. Perhaps the absurdest 
proof of this they gave at the beginning of that unlucky 
Peace agitation which was their first undertaking after the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and which subsequently underwent so 
complete a collapse. Mr. Coppen or Mr. Brignt—we forget 
which—arguing against the disgraceful and unnecessary magni- 
tude of the British regular army, positively attributed its main- 
tenance to the power and intrigues of the “ military class”— 
“the people,” said the speaker, “ who build those magnificent 
“ club-houses in Pall Mall.” He literally traced the warlike 
spirit of the nation to the dangerous influence of the Rag 
and Famish. Perhaps the Crimean war dispelled that par- 
ticular notion, but it certainly has not taught Mr. Baieut 
to be chary of his calumnies on classes. It was a “ class” 
which kept alive the East India Company—a “ class” which 
deprived the Glasgow operatives of landed property—a “class” 
which created English pauperism—a “ class” which showed 
distaste for electoral districts and a rating suffrage. For so 
diseased a view of men and their motives there is no cure 
but serving Mr. Bricurt as he serves the rest of the world. 
Most fortunately, he has been punished par ow il avait péché. 
It is considered, we understand, in the North, that Mr. 
Bricut is treated with sovereign injustice in being made 
responsible for the corruption of his brothers-in-law. Unjust 
the treatment may be in one sense, but most just from 
Mr. Bricut’s own particular point of view; for he, at 
all events, systematically makes classes answerable for the 
misdeeds of their individual members. By him the English 
aristocracy is regularly spoken of as egotistical, exclusive, 
oppressive, and domineering, on the strength of barely half- 
a-dozen instances of selfishness and dictation. He has, as 
regularly, contrasted his own order with it; and, indeed, it 
is barely a few months since he announced that Mr. Titus 
Satr and Mr. Crosstey were the true stuff to make Dukes 
of. By the principle involved in this mode of attack he is 
now judged. His own brothers-in-law are, with much primd 
Jacie fairness, assumed to be favourable specimens of the class 
by which he would replace the existing oligarchy, and he is 
asked whether the screw of the Tory proprietor is not in- 
finitely less demoralizing than the money-bags of the manu- 
facturing Liberal. Dictation against corruption, we are 
not sure that we do not prefer the lordly borough-owner’s 
way of “ doing what he likes with his own,” 


MINISTERIAL POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


F the Recess were to be spent in a universal slumber of 
men and stagnation of events, so that Ministers and 
Parliamentary parties, awakening under the opening warmth 
of the next session, would find themselves fixed in the same 
attitudes and positions as at present, it would be compara- 
tively easy to estimate the future chances of politics. Not- 
withstanding the casual gains of the Opposition from the 
result of the Election Committees, the Government still 
commands a working majority in the House of Commons, 
and, in a limited and comparative sense, it may be said to 
possess the confidence, or rather the preference, of the country. 
There was much good sense in the answer of the Civil Service 
candidate to the puzzling mechanical question, “Why a pin 
“ will not stand on its point?’ “A pin,” he justly replied, 
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“ will not stand on its head, and @ fortiori it will not stand 
“on its point.” Public confidence, balancing itself with 
difficulty on Lord Patmerston and Lord Jonn Russett, 
would topple over at once if it rested on Lord Matmessury, 
and Mr. Disraru. As the country can only choose between 
the leaders of two great parties, a distrust of the Opposition 
practically involves a determination to support the Govern- 
ment; and the same causes which forced many unwilling 
voters to swell the majority against Lord Dery would still, 
if the experiment were to be tried again, produce the same 
result. Mr. Rozsuck and Mr. Horsman could only give 
vent to their dissatisfaction at the cost of a final breach with 
the Liberal party, and Mr. Bricut’s interest in rendering 
government impossible is too obvious to command the sym- 
pathy or the connivance of the House of Commons. Reason- 
able politicians are willing to sacrifice many prejudices, and to 
suspend some well-founded jealousies, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the habitual instability which has characterized all 
recent Administrations. There is much to be said against Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S unsteadiness, against Lord Jonn 
pedantic temerity, and against Lord Paumerston’s views on 
architecture and Church patronage. Itis much to be wished 
that the Duke of Somerset was more conciliatory, and that Sir 
C..Woop was less liable to moral and intellectual blindness ; 
but judicious public writers, if they are unable wholly to 
conceal the personal failings of individual Ministers, avoid 
as far as possible any discussion which might compromise 
the political existence of the party. Lord Joun RusseEt1’s 
presence in office is compensated by his removal from the 
Opposition benches, and Mr. Guapstone is better employed 
in the conscientious discharge of public duties, than in the 
construction of political crotchets and paradoxes. Mr. 
Mitner Gipson can scarcely draw up explosive Resolutions 
at the Board of Trade ; and, on the whole, it may be said 
that all the members of the Ministry are in a position to 
render the country positive or negative service. Mr. 
DiskaE.l, on the other hand, may be considered as in his 
true place at the head of the Opposition. His acuteness, his 
industry, his imperfect knowledge, and his absence of 
generous enthusiasm qualify him rather to check the errors 
of a Government than to supply its place. The benevolent 
optimist cannot but regard with patriotic complacency the 
best: of all political worlds, in which private vices or imper- 
fections may almost be mistaken for public benefits. Lord 
PALMERSTON once announced in a philosophic epigram that 
dirt was only matter out of its proper place; and, on the 
same principle, the peculiarities of Parliamentary leaders are 
sometimes mistaken for faction and folly, merely because 
they are exhibited on the wrong side of the House, either in 
or out of office. With the exception of the Foreien 
SECRETARY, it cannot be said that any member of the Govern- 
ment is notoriously unfit for the situation which he holds; 
and a great preponderance of oratorical and administrative 
power is to be found on the Treasury bench. 

It is true that the Ministers are liable to a defeat at any 
moment ; but threatened men live long, because they have 
full warning of impending dangers. For the first time since 
the early part of the present reign, the Opposition can unite 
nearly one-half of the House of Commons in an important 

rty vote ; and it was in the face of equal numbers, more 
skilfully led, that Lord and Lord Joun 
maintained their Government from 1836 to 1841. The 
comparative lukewarmness of partisans on both sides leaves 
the terms of the contest unchanged ; or rather it gives the 
actual Government a comparative advantage. Many inde- 
pendent members of the minority are averse or indifferent 
to an early change ; nor would they follow Mr. Disrae.i in 
a premature attack on the Ministers or in an occasional coali- 
tion with Mr. Bricut. The reasons for turning Lord Dersy 
out of office were rather understood than publicly expressed ; 
but it would be difficult to urge a plausible argument in 
favour of a reversal of the decision. No party seriously 
desires that the conduct of foreign affairs should be entrusted 
to Lord Matmessury ; and the universal aversion to Reform- 
ing experiments is wholly unconnected with confidence in 
Mr. Lord Joun Russett would at once outbid 
any project except his own; and in the Cabinet he must 
obtain the consent of his colleagues, instead of trusting exclu- 
sively to his individual own skill in gauging the sources of 
popularity. I=fthere isno strong reason for getting rid of the 
Government, the presumption in this case, as in all others, 
is in favour of stability and permanence; and at a time 
when popular opinion on more than one subject is liable to 
be misled, there is an obvious advantage in not thwarting it 


into extravagance or excess by an unnecessary semblance of 
contradiction. 

While it appears on sufficient evidence that the Govern- 
ment would have been able to maintain its position if the 
session had been prolonged, there is abundant room in the 
next six months for the possible operation of error or of ill 
luck. One of the principal inconveniences in the present 
abnormal state of European affairs consists in the irresistible 
influence of foreign events on domestic politics. Orsini and 
the French Colonels drove Lord Patmersroy from power in 
1858, and it is impossible to tell how soon a dangerous text 
may suggest one of Lord Jonn RussEt’s inopportune dis- 
courses. The debate on Lord Excno’s motion may have 
done the Ministers an essential service, if it has satisfied 
them that they will not be permitted to act as the subordi- 
nate allies of France. Their Italian sympathies secure them 
from the blunder committed by the Opposition in identifying 
the cause of Europe with the untenable pretensions of Austria, 
but one sound judgment in the midst of innumerable compli- 
cations will not give them a lasting hold on public con- 
fidence. Although there are no longer any belligerents, 
some of the Ministers appear scarcely to have unlearnt their 
belief in the recent panacea of neutrality, and yet they may 
be well assured that in any future war it will be impossible 
for England to remain neutral. If they fail in maintaining 
the honour of the country, it is unfortunately true that 
there will be little hope of changing for the better, but 
public indignation is seldom disposed to consider results or 
alternatives. A great Minister with a bold and generous 
policy might command unanimous and unlimited confidence ; 
but for many years the country has found it necessary to 
provide a foreign policy for the statesmen who affect to 
govern it. 

In default of disturbances from abroad, the fate of parties 
will probably depend on Lord Jonn Russext’s scheme of 
Reform. It is perhaps fortunate that the Government is 
not strong enough to bear a secession of any of its component 
sections without a certainty of dissolution. The dislike of 
all prudent men to unnecessary changes is as fairly repre- 
sented in the present Cabinet as among the colleagues of 
Mr. Disraeti and Lord Stanuey, and there is no reason 
why a project which may have secured the co-operation of 
Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Sipyey Hersert should create 
insuperable alarm even in the House of Lords. If the 
difficulty is happily surmounted, the position of the Govern- 
ment will be secure for the time, and the numbers of the 
Liberal party can scarcely fail to be increased at the next 
general election; but the most confident of political prophets 
must abstain from looking further into futurity. It would 
seem that a large addition to the popular element in con- 
stituencies must produce a re-adjustment of parties, perhaps 
under leaders who are hitherto unknown ; yet the change 
effected by the Reform Act only disclosed itself gradually, 
and the old official class has thus far met with little rivalry 
in the House of Commons. It is uncertain whether 
agitators of Mr. Bricut's school will find themselves dis- 
armed by partial concession, or strengthened in the pro- 
secution of their ulterior objects by the extension of 
the electoral body. When the Northern races were over- 
running Europe, some successful invaders joined in re- 
pelling later intruders, while elsewhere the conquerors 
always kept the doors open for successive swarms of kindred 
barbarians. It is desirable that, to a certain extent, the 
constituent body should assume the position of a privileged 
and representative aristocracy. None of the projectors of 
Reform Bills know whether they are about to commence or 
to prevent a political revolution ; and even the small minority 
of their number who anticipate any practical advantage from 
their own schemes are unable to discern the nature of the 
improvements which a sanguine disposition leads them to 
anticipate. The founder and authorized representative of 
the sect is, after all, more definite in his aspirations and more 
fully justified in his hopes than his numerous disciples and 
imitators. Whatever may be the merits of the Government 
measure or its effects on the prosperity of the country, Lord 
Joun Russext will once more have had the satisfaction of 
introducing, and perhaps of carrying, a Reform Bill. Mr. 
DisRAELI’s invention, even if it had been less cumbrous and 
impracticable, would at the best have been objectionable as a 
piracy. The patentee is now restored to the exercise of his 
rights, and it may be hoped that the firm with which he has 
connected himself will be consulted before ruinous losses are 
incurred, and that ultimately it will be allowed to share in 
the profits of the undertaking. 
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“THE AMNESTY IN FRANCE. 


dion is nothing more paltry than the criticism which 
refuses to see any good in those whom it has been 
accustomed to blame, and which will not allow that a political 
adversary can do right, whatever may be the course he may 
take. We have always protested against the manner in which 
Lovis NarotEon won his way to the throne; we think the 
Imperial system is demonstrably a bad system; we feel 
sure that Europe cannot take too many precautions against 
the ebullitions of aggressive activity in which the head of the 
French army may any day find his account; but we freely 
own that the speech addressed this week by the Emperor to 
the army of Italy is, so far as speeches are worth anything, 
a moderate and unassuming speech. We readily admit also 
that the amnesty for political offences, which has since been 
granted, is a very laudable measure. Several harmless 
individuals will be restored by this amnesty to their country, 
and will exchange the dull, disheartening torpor of foreign 
exile for the conscious activity of an existence on their 
native soil. Perhaps the number of exiles thus restored 
will not be very large, but it is a great thing that even a few 
persons should be made happy. In a year when thousands 
of families have been thrown into mourning and tens of 
thousands of brave men have been slain in the prime of life 
in order that two despots might carry a senseless quarrel to 
a senseless conclusion, it is fit that some reparation, however 
imperfect, should be made to suffering humanity. Both the 
speech and the amnesty are good things in their way. The 
substance of the speech was not, indecd, of any great im- 
portance ; for both friends and enemies are agreed that it is 
the present purpose of the Emperor to iuspire confidence 
in his wish for peace. But it is, in point of taste, some 
slight gain that the Moniteur should have given us an 
Imperial oration offering intelligible ideas in intelligible lan- 
guage. We may be glad to have for once got rid of the stilted 
platitudes which are spun out on great occasions as a tribute 
to the memory of Napoteon I. The amnesty is a gain of a 
higher and more unmistakeable kind. However few may 
be those who are permitted or are content to accept it, it is 
impossible that there should not be some persons to whom it 
insures a change to life from a living death ; and our distrust 
of the Emperor cannot prevent us from recording our very 
hearty satisfaction that he has thought it right, or expe- 
dient, or safe, to do this amount of good. It is also a step 
in the right direction, that the amnesty has been followed 
by the withdrawal of all warnings to the press. In short, 
the concessions made this week to the claims of political 
wrongs in France may be superficial or illusory, but no 
one can deny that, in words at least, concessions have been 
made. 

But while we ought to do the Emperor justice, we ought 
not todo him more than justice. We ought not to speak 
as if his past history were suddenly wiped out. He is a man 
the exact value of whose good actions ought to be estimated 
by a very rigid measure. We are not bound to give him 
credit for anything more than that which is exactly indi- 
cated by the materials on which we form our judgment. 
The speech of this week is a tolerably sensible, calm, and un- 
objectionable speech ; but we chiefly call it good because 
we compare it with others that have been much worse. It 
does not argue any very great wisdom that the author of the 
recent peace of Villafranca should, for the moment, be tired 
and ashamed of bombastic speeches. He must have some 
misgivings when he recalls to mind the grand addresses which 
he has issued during the present year. He has quite discern- 
ment enough to be fully aware of all that now seems utterly 
ludicrousin the magniloquence with which he called on his army 
to advance on the “ Sacred Way” that terminated under the 
walls of Verona—with which he announced that Austria was 
to be chased into the Adriatic—and with which he promised 
the Italians that, if they would fight to-day, they should be a 
free and independent nation to-morrow. It is not a very 
overwhelming proof of discretion that the Emperor, while 
fresh from the memory of bis Italian failures, should speak a 
an more humbly and unassumingly when he gets back to 

avis, 

Nor must we exaggerate the effect of the amnesty. 
According to its wording, all political exiles are free to re- 
turn to France. The Red Republicans may go there, the 
Orleanist Generals may go there, M. Lovis Buanc may go 
there. But when they get there, how will they be situated ? 
It is very easy to talk of a political amnesty, but what does 
a political amnesty mean? We should fear that, practically, 


those who take advantage of the amnesty will find themselves 
under the constant surveillance of the police. They will be 
watched night and day. Every action they do, every word 
they say, will be recorded and misinterpreted. At last it will 
perhaps be intimated or guessed that high authorities will be 
pleased if a case can be made out against these political 
pariahs, and a crushing case is sure to be made out against them 
in four-and-twenty hours. Once more Leicester-squareor Lam- 
bessa will see the familiar faces of the victims, and the world 
will be tempted to say that the wretches must have deserved 
their fate, and that they have wickedly abused the clemency 
of the Emperor. In proportion as the exile is illustrious, 
the greater is the probability that he will once more be got rid 
of in this way ; but obscurer refugees are not by any means 
safe if they put themselves again in the power of the police. 
We must remember what happened after the attempt of 
Orstn1 had stricken the Emperor and his advisers with 
panic. Orders were sent down into the departments to 
work a counter panic.. The officials were charged to select 
a certain number of victims. The persons were not speci- 
fied, but only the number, and the police had to return the 
right number of victims for each district. It was a matter 
of entire indifference to the central Government who were 
the sufferers by the process, so that the desired impression 
of terror was produced. Possibly, in a year or two, an occa- 
sion may arise when the Government may think a similar 
measure necessary, and gencral orders may be sent to the 
provinces to create a prescribed amount of panic. The 
persons on whom the police could fall with the greatest 
case, safety, and expediticn, would be the marked men who 
might have returned under the protection of the present 
amnesty. Without accusing the Emperor of complete in- 
sincerity, we may inquire how the pardoned exiles are to be 
protected from the police? Cases may occur in which indi- 
viduals will return from exile, and live and die unmolested 
in France. It is the possible occurrence of such cases that 
makes us feel that the amnesty is, to some extent, a thing 
to be rejoiced at. But we do not see that the bulk of 
French political exiles can rely on having such goodluck if they 
return, nor that any one who is on the black books of the police 
is henceforth preserved from the chance ofharm. And prudent 
persons will not reckon too confidently on the improbability 
of a time of rigour soon succeeding the present epoch of 
lenity. Since its foundation, it has always been the maxim 
of the Empire to work everything by a constant see-saw ; 
and experience would almost warrant us in anticipating that 
a step towards clemency will soon be compensated by a step 
towards increased severity. 

Nor should we be justified in laying down unreservedly 
that the amnesty proves the Emperor to feel increased con- 
fidence in the stability of his throne and dynasty. For what 
are the dangers to which his throne and dynasty are exposed ? 
In spite of all the tyrannical interference which determines 
the result of universal suffrage, we have no reason to dispute 
the accredited fact that the Empire is acceptable to the 
peasants, the priests, andthe army. We dislike the Empire, 
not because it fraudulently pretends to enjoy the confidence 
of classes which xeally distrust it, but because we think that 
a system which rests exclusively on these supports is neces- 
sarily a bad and a dangerous system. Then, what has 
Louis Napoteon to fear? He has, in some slight degree, 
to fear the arts of the assassin. It is notorious that 
the enjoyment of power is poisoned to the Emprnor by 
the horrible, incessant consciousness that persons he has 
never heard of may be plotting against his life. This is 
no imputation on his courage. He is a man of great 
fortitude and bravery, and would endure to be shot away 
froma gun with the impassibility of a Sepoy. But the bravest 
man may feel life wretched when he knows that he has no 
safety, whether he is at peace or in strife, alone or in a crowd, at 
home orabroad. We donot know anything that has occurred 
lately which will lessen his chance of being assassinated. But 
the chance of assassination, though great enough to make his 
existence miserable, is too remote to be considered as seriously 
affecting the prospects of his family. The real enemy of 
the Empire is the intellect of France. We do not sce 
how the opposition or the power of this enemy has been 
abated by the events of the present year. We do not 
pretend to be optimists. The Empire may really con- 
quer and extirpate the intellect and the genius of France, 
and all those moral excellences which go with genius 
and intellect. To judge by present appearances we 


should say that this is not unlikely. What presumption 
exists against the durability of the Empire is entirely derived 
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from the wonderful vitality which seems inherent in the 
French mind, and which makes us afraid to say that mind 
must succumb to force in France because force has much 
the best of it at the present moment. We do not see 
how the profitless glories of Magenta and Solferino can have 
made the Emperor more confident that he and his dynasty 
will succeed in doing away with the element of greatness 
which has given France her real lustre during the last three 
centuries. The issue remains the same as it did six months 
ago. Either the free thought of France, which in times past 
has had such great triumphs in face of such great odds, will 
prevail over the Empire, or the Empire will win the day, 
and a succession of the favourites of the peasantry, the priest- 
hood, and the army will reign over a nation equally disin- 
clined to think and to disobey. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


iv political conclusions bore any assignable relation to the 
facts and reasons from which they are ostensibly derived, 
the strike of the building trades might induce reforming 
theorists to reconsider some of their commonplaces. Two 
or three months ago, the working man was the pet of the 
House of Commons and the idol of the hustings. Intelligent, 
patriotic, self-denying, the strong supporter of the social 
fabric received, in the compliments and promises of a 
thousand enthusiastic candidates, some imperfect recognition 
of his claims on the gratitude and confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. Employers of labour might perhaps shrug 
their shoulders in secret, with the obstinate scepticism of 
parents and nurses who are informed by Pexactus or Lord 
Patmersron that all children are by nature faultless. In 
this instance, as in many others, a loud public opinion 
overbore the silent unanimity of private conviction ; and 
those who doubted the expediency of inverting the political 
pyramid for the purpose of placing the largest class at the 
summit, were forced to content themselves with the hope that 
the popular doctrine would expend itself in empty clamour. 
Vague admiration for workmen in general is, to a certain 
degree, disturbed by the prosaic experience of unions and 
strikes. Itis found that the ideal bricklayer forbids the 
trowel to be shifted from the right hand to the left, and that 
the typical weaver limits the productiveness of entire dis- 
tricts by insisting on equal wages, without regard to the 
comparative advantages of local position or of commercial 
connexion. Even without the aid of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, the labourers have nearly mastered the capitalists, 
and their growing power is uniformly employed for the dis- 
couragement of competition, and, as far as possible, for the 
suppression of freedom. Shortsiglted as to their own true 
interests, and absolutely indifferent to the welfare of the 
community, the les Jers of the multitude display both sagacity 
and vigour in the pursuit of their immediate objects. All 
their regulations are directed against the natural privileges 
which belong to superior industry and skill, and the mainte- 
nance of a democracy within a democracy enables them to 
combat their employers with the strength of a mass which 
is compact because it is absolutely uniform and homogeneous. 

The fallacies which prevail among factory operatives and 
artisans by no meaus furnish a sufficient reason for excluding 
the class from political power. Prejudices as absurd and as 
selfish have prevailed within a recent period among the 
highest ranks of society, and many educated writers of the 
present day virtually countenance the Socialism which is 
openly avowed by the members of Trades’ Unions. Half the 
professors of social science and nine-tenths of the philan- 


* thropic sect assume, more or less consciously, that hatters 


are the final cause of hats, and that mankind might dis- 
pense with coats and trousers if it were only possible to 
find, by some other method, an adequate maintenance for 
tailors. The “Song of the Shirt,” while it sets forth the 
sorrows of the distressed needlewoman, is as indifferent 
to the shirt itself as Mr. Porrer of the Building Strike 
to the secondary object of providing houses for people to 
live in. Associated workmen may perhaps talk nonsense 
even more systematically than their betters, but if the 
muddle-headed portion of the community is to be dis- 
franchised, only a narrow oligarchy will remain. The 
real objection to the dominion of numbers is that they 
are so irresistibly numerous; and, under the system of 
Trades’ Unions, a majority in itself overwhelming is at the 
same time artificially packed. The working man of rheto- 
ricians, before he exercises his independent vote, ought to 
have asserted the right of using his trowel with either hand. 


Sometimes the tyranny of the trades is exercised by external 
intimidation, but probably in the greater number of cases the 
mind itself is enslaved. The votes of a thousand plas- 
terers or painters now on strike would simply enforce 
on an entire constituency the resolutions which might 
have been adopted by two or three leaders of their body. 
That the doctrines of the operatives are absurd, and their 
whole system of political economy a chimera, is but a 
minor argument against the project of handing over the 
Constitution to their caprice. Society has outlived the 
theory of balances and the doctrine of protection, and, sooner 
or later, the organization of labour will in the same manner 
be recognised as an obsolete form of nonsense. It is not 
equally certain that liberty will be strong enough to throw 
off the pressure of a disciplined multitude. In France the 
mass of the population willingly submit to a master whom 
they have imposed on the wealthy and intelligent classes by 
the cheap sacrifice of their own freedom and dignity. The 
process of establishing despotism in England would be less 
simple and rapid, but the first step in the downward course 
will be taken when individual feclings and opinions disappear 
in the undistinguishable uniformity of organized numbers. 

The alarming results of Trades’ Unions, though they ought 
to act as a warning to thoughtless reformers, are not to be 
altogether regarded as arguments against reform. The 
power of combination, like every other indication of strength, 
gives the class in which it is found an additional claim to 
the respect of statesmen and legislators. The process of 
admitting new elements into the Constitution is delicate and 
often disagreeable, but the exclusion of any actual political 
force involves a more imminent risk of deranging the 
system. It might even be plausibly argued that the vicious 
organization of the working classes is strengthened by the 
distinction between the present holders of the franchise and 
the great body of non-electors. Legislation ought, as far as 
possible, to discountenance the format:on of separate castes or 
classes. The less prosperous operatives are sufficiently 
anxious to keep their successful competitors from rising in 
the world ; and it is not desirable that humble ambition 
should find itself repressed from above as well as from below. 
Many persons who have endeavoured to ascertain the true 
opinions of the superior operatives assert that no portion of 
society is in reality more opposed to the levelling doctrines 
of Mr. Bricur and his supporters. The aristocracy of 
manual labour, while it is desirous to take its place in the 
Constitution, may not unnaturally object to be swamped by 
the indiscriminate admission of the multitude. The true 
theory of representation is not confined to the relation 
between constituents and members of Parliament. The 
electors themselves ought in turn to represent the interests 
and feelings of their own unprivileged equals, and of their 
inferiors in the social scale. 

If it were possible to enfranchise the higher portion of the 
working classes without admitting the entire body, the 
Socialist doctrines which interfere so grievously with the 
progress of industry would perhaps be occasionally brought 
forward in Parliament, or at least they would be urged on 
the attention of candidates. Publicity and free discussion 
furnish the best correctives of error, and the intelligent work- 
man would soon recognise the anomaly of regulations con- 
trived for the purpose of increasing the supply of labour so as 
to deprive him of the benefit of his natural monopoly. He 
would also perhaps discover that while honest and industrious 
workmen are to be regarded with respect and consideration, 
their condition is, notwithstanding the flattery of their 
courtiers, necessarily the lowest in the community. Their 
mode of life is perhaps as happy as any other, and it is 
assuredly as useful; but no man lives by choice through the 
labour of his hands, and what is true of every workman in 
his individual capacity necessarily applies to the collective 
body. Institutions in which merit and fortune operate as 
political disqualifications are strangely opposed to the natural 
condition of society, and it is obvious that the sovereignty 
of numbers is equivalent to the absolute supremacy of the 
working class. 

There is nothing new in the suggestion that the claims of 
the operatives should, if possible, be satisfied by some com- 
promise which would give them a reasonable share of 
influence on public affairs. Almost all serious projectors of 
schemes for the improvement of the representative system 
have attempted to deal with the problem, though none have 
succeeded in finding the solution. The so-called fancy 
franchises might perhaps in some degree be so arranged as 
to promote the cbject, although they are defective in so far 
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as they fail to strike the popular imagination. It is possible 
that the adoption of a 6/. rating in boroughs may tend by 
a rougher machinery to produce the same result. It is only 
certain that no beneficial consequences can follow from the 
repetition of conventional, hollow, and delusive eulogies on 
the character of the working man, 


THE PAST SESSION. 


iv a session of the English Parliament could serve no 
other purpose than that of amending and adding to the 
Statute-book, the Parliamentary history of the present year 
would be a total blank. Not a single Act has been passed of 
even second-rate importance. Nota single measure has been 
passed into law which shows statesmanship in its framers, 
or is destined to produce any marked change for better 
or worse in the condition of England. But Parliament has 
other functions to fulfil than that of legislating ; and if we 
judge by other tests than the Statute-book, we may fairly 
pronounce the past session an eventful and an important one. 
It has been signalized by two great facts, the establishment 
of which furnishes at least some set-off against much 
that is unsatisfactory and disappointing. It has fixed the 
position of the Conservative party in the country ; and it has 
witnessed the formation of a very definite opinion in 
the nation as to the conduct of its foreign affairs. A session 
is but a short time in the history of a great people, anda 
period of six months cannot be called entirely barren which 
has borne fruits indicative of such large results. The ad- 
mirers of Constituticnal government need not be ashamed of 
the comparison which neighbouring despotisms suggest either 
as regards domestic administration or external policy. 
In France, not only does the Empire fail to attract 
new adherents capable of administering public affairs, but 
the actual servants of the Emperor are treated with in- 
creasing ignominy and distrust. In Austria, the promised 
reforms are delayed week after week, because no Cabinet can 
be formed that has a fair chance of carrying them into effect. 
Here, after a band of candidates for office had been trained 
for years in the instructive exile of opposition, we have given 
them a chance of governing almost on their own terms. We 
have put up with mistake after mistake ; we have allowed them 
to shift their opinions, play with their principles, cajole indi- 
viduals, and keep England at a momentous crisis virtually 
without a Ministry, simply that they might show exactly how 
far they were able to govern the country and how far they 
were unable. After this elaborate trial, they have been pro- 
nounced incompetent ; but they have retired in defeat rather 
than in disgrace, and reduced to their proper political level 
rather than diminished in numbers or influence. It is quite as 
material that the right men should have the conduct of cur- 
rent affairs, and that the wrong men should still have their 
due weight, as that the laws of a very happy and a very 
well-governed country should receive a slight improvement. 
Foreign politics, however, have been the great feature of 
the session, and the decisive, continuous, and consistent 
action which the judgment of the nation has exercised on 
the executive Government has been without a parallel in 
the history of England. We may be sure that a nation has 
made a great advance in political wisdom which has been 
capable of taking the line that England has taken, and of 
taking it calmly, deliberately, and unanimously. Never for 
a moment has the English nation swerved in its sympathy 
for Italian liberty. Never for an instant has it suffered 
itself to become the catspaw of the French Empire. Awaking 
to a sense of its own danger, it has insisted on adequate 
provision being made for the safety of its shores. Ministers 
have wavered and diplomatized, and sneered. They have 
shot their arrows against this ally and against that ; they 
have alternately preached against despots and against 
republicans ; they have intrigued against Imperialism and 
caressed it; they have talked peace and prepared for 
war. But the nation has held steadily on its settled 
course. It has had no respect of persons. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI tried to laugh down the Italians, as if they 
were English opponents excluding him from office. The 
country, however, has never failed to pay its tribute of honour 
to Italian patriotism, or to recognise the substantial justice 
of a cause temporarily overclouded by the ill-fated alliance of 
Sardinia with France. Lord Patmerston sneered at the 
hearty desire of Englishmen to defend their homes and 
their liberties with their substance and their lives. But 
he has been made to feel that if he wishes to remain at 
the head of the Government, he must permit England 


to trust for safety to her navy and her firearms, and 
not to the capricious good humour of a foreign Prince, 
supposed to be won over by obsequious flattery. Parlia- 
ment sits not only to pass Bills, but to make known to the 
Executive and to the civilized world what is the opinion en- 
tertained by the country on great questions ; and a session 
cannot be called altogether barren or unprofitable in which 
Parliament has imposed on successive Ministers a foreign 
policy alike dignified, honourable, and prudent. 

The Reform Bill was the first test of the Derbyite Go- 
vernment. Apparently there could have been no issue more 
unfortunate for them, though in reality they were equally 
unprepared to deal with any question large enough to bring 
them into collision with the general body of Liberals. But, 
even in the opinion of nine-tenths of their own adherents, 
their Reform Bill was a more conspicuous failure than it 
need have been. It is true that, as Mr. Disrart 
urged, it would have been certain to meet with opposi- 
tion, whatever had been its provisions. But they might 
have produced a measure which would have answered one of 
two ends. ‘They might have determined to secure for 
themselves the credit of having settled a vexatious question 
in some way or other, and have produced the mere outline 
of a Bill, leaving it to the House to fill it up for them. This 
was the course they pursued with the India Bill last year; 
and although it is a course which proclaims that those who 
take it ave consciously incompetent for the higher functions 
of statesmanship, it would have prolonged their tenure of 
office, and gained them favour with the large body, both in 
and out of the House, whose only wish about a Reform Bill 
was to get rid of the question. Or, if they despised this 
line of conduct, they might have produced a Bill that 
should have reflected, and, at the same time, shaped, the 
principles of their party. They might have submitted to 
the country a distinct and intelligible programme of Con- 
servative reform. Instead of attaining either of these ends, 
they offered a confused group of changes in the electoral 
system—some democratic, some outrageously favourable to 
the great landowners—all incomprehensible without much 
study, and framed so as not only to alienate the general 
public but to irritate particular individuals, In the great 
debate on this unfortunate Bill they made a very fair figure. 
But the success they achieved was a purely rhetorical one. 
They gained credit as debaters, but entirely failed to impress 
the nation with a favourable opinion of their judgment and 
capacity. In spite of the widely felt anxiety to have the 
Reform question got rid of, they were not allowed to pro- 
ceed with a measure which was characterized by the radical 
defect that it proceeded from men who had shown themselves 
utterly unable to understand what the country would accept. 
They were defeated on a division; and, stung by Lord 
PaLMersTon’s contemptuous patronage into a desire to dis- 
appoint him, and clinging to office, partly from weakness, 
and partly from a_ belief in the possible success of party 
maneeuvring, Lord Dersy took the very false step of appeal- 
ing to the country. 

The main result of the elections was very unfavourable 
to the Dernyire party. The superficial advantage of a 
numerical gain “was greatly outweighed by the impression 
spread throughout the country that the Conservatives had no 
Conservative principles whatever, There was no public object, 
or policy, or measure which they cared for, or believed in, or 
desired, or disliked. They simply wished their party to be in, 
and were prepared to spend any amount of money, to do any 
kind of jobs, and eat any kind of dirt, so that what was called 
a Conservative might be returned, and what was called a 
Liberal might be kept out. Their opponents probably had 
recourse equally freely to the arts of corruption ; but the 
Conservatives have to bear the blame of making the appeal 
to the constituencies avowedly a contest, not of principle, but 
of personal influence. The election also revealed the gulf 


which separates the educated classes of the country from - 


the Conservative party as led by Mr. Disrartt. The Con- 
servatives could not get the sort of candidates who bring 
distinction to a party. Men of intelligence and honesty 
refuse to bind themselves up with a party which is under the 
guidance of a leader for whom they can entertain so very 
little respect. While Sir Ropert Pret led the Conservatives, 
he attracted even a more than proportionate share of the rising 
men of the day to his standard. But, great as has been Mr. 
Disraewi’s success otherwise, he has done the party of whose 
blind fidelity he has made such ample use the great disservice 
of dissociating from them those allies whom the Conservatives 
ought always to be able to count on among the educated and 
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independent. Lord Dersy’s Cabinet met the new Parlia- 
ment with a conviction that they had striven in vain. Mr. 
DisRAELI tried to elude the sentence of condemnation by a 
very characteristic artifice. But he had to do with adver- 
saries far too sure of their prey to let him escape, and the 
division on Lord Hartincron’s motion dealt the deathblow to 
a Ministry which had received an ample trial and had con- 
clusively proved that there was no sympathy between it and 
the nation at large. 

The foreign policy of the late Government also, although 
well meant and substantially right, was sufficiently indiscreet 
and sufficiently obscure to make a change of Ministry generally 
welcome. It may be doubtful whether any English Govern- 
ment could have absolutely prevented the war, for England 
had made up its mind to be neutral, and the neutrality of 
England left Louts Napo.£on free to act as he pleased. But 
certainly, if the influence of the Britlish Cabinet could have 
secured peace, there was too little consistency, clear-sighted- 
ness, and determination in Lord Matmespury’s conduct of 
foreign affairs to give this influence its proper chance. Nor 
did the views of the Ministry exactly harmonize with those of 
the nation. The Ministry was, if not hostile, yet avowedly 
indifferent to the Italian cause, while the nation was only 
prevented from expressing a hearty sympathy with that cause 
by a profound distrust of France. We cannot even say that 
Lord Dersy’s Cabinet was strictly neutral. Mr. Disraent 
pronounced Austria to be acting in a spirit of dignified con- 
ciliation, after intelligence had been received that she in- 
tended to send that ultimatum to Sardinia, the despatch of 
which Lord Dersy pronounced a criminal act. Nor can we 
avoid interpreting Mr. DisraEui’s conduct in office by his 
subsequent language when out of office. Between a Minister 
who could sneer at the Italians, and a country ardent in its 
sympathy for Italy, there was an interval of feeling which, 
in some way or other, could not fail to make the foreign 
policy of the Cabinet of which Mr. DisrazLi was so promi- 
nent a member distasteful to the majority of Englishmen. 

The accession of a Ministry comprising Lord Pat- 
mersTON, Lord Joun Russewt, and Mr. among 
its members, gave ample assurance that Italy would receive 
from England all the consideration and aid which, at the 
present crisis, it is in the power of England to bestow. But, 
although this much was secured, there were parts of the 
foreign policy of the new Ministry as to which the nation was 
not quite easy. Lord PALMERsTON and Lord Jonn Russe. 
committed the almost incredible error of abusing the English 
press for speaking freely of the Emperor of the Frencu. 
The manner in which this attack was received, both in and 
out of the House, has probably convinced them that it is 
impossible to prevent Englishmen from criticizing the acts 
of a man who is the most prominent person in Europe, who 
makes war and peace as he pleases, and to frustrate whose 
supposed designs against England the Government was at 
that very time asking for the enormous sum of twenty-five 
millions as the amount of our military expenditure. It is 
true that the nation had to insist that the Cabinet should 
ask for so large a sum. A continual pressure was exercised 
on the Government until it had finally arrived at the conclu- 
sion that its existence depended on satisfying the general 
desire for increased security against French attack. At the 
end of the session, the Cabinet had inspired a moderate 
degree of confidence in its foreign policy ; and Lord Excno’s 
ill-considered motion terminated in a license being tacitly 
given to the Ministry to deal as they pleased with the very 
difficult question of a Congress. 

But although a session cannot be considered utterly 
wasted which has witnessed the trial and the fall of the 
Derbyite Government, and also the gradual formation of a 
national foreign policy, it cannot be denied that the total 
absence of all new legislation is a considerable price to pay 
for a satisfactory adjustment even of points so important. 
The fall of the late Cabinet put an end to the excellent 
measure by which Sir Huan Carrns proposed to simplify 
the titles of English landed property ; and this was the only 
measure of importance that obtained so much as a pre- 
liminary hearing. Even in matters where there is almost 
always some slight novelty to notice, there is this year 
nothing to record. The Budget was founded on a financial 
policy that was avowedly temporary ; and the simple resource 
of augmenting the Income-tax until it covered all deficiencies 
was supposed to unite the advantages of supplying the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER with funds and of instilling into 
the nation the salutary lesson that it must be prepared for 
sacrifices if it wishes to make itself secure against aggression, 


We can only hope that the next session may wipe off some 
of the arrears of legislation which this session has accumu- 
lated, and especially that it may clear the ground for the 
future by terminating, ina manner neither illusory nor extra- 
vagant, the languid, but chronic, agitation for a new Reform 
Bill. 


THE APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


R. COBDEN’S addresses to his constituents at Rochdale 

will disappoint many who had hoped that his period 
of retirement from public life would mellow his hard, and 
rather uncharitable logic into a riper wisdom than com- 
monly belongs to politicians of his school. Everything was 
favourable to such a transformation. He went to America, 
and was received almost with an ovation. During his 
absence he learned that an important constituency had 
elected him without solicitation and without opposition. 
The first news that welcomed him on his return home was, 
that a Minister whom he had never spared in debate was 
anxious to obtain his services as a colleague. If anything 
could have made Mr. Conpen genial and unsuspicious in 
his political views, it might surely have been the flattering 
homage which has been paid to his undoubted abilities. But 
Mr. Coppen is still himself; and the common sense on which 
he prides himself is as much marred as ever by groundless 
imputations of unworthy motives, and by sordid calcula- 
tions of the cost of maintaining the honour and independence 
of the country. The violent abuse with which Mr. Brient 
has vainly striven to stir up a feud of classes is scarcely 
more spiteful than the tone of Mr. CosppEen’s comments on 
domestic affairs. Mr. Bricur and Mr, Cospen, and the 
electors of Rochdale, are, it seems, almost the only repre- 
sentatives of electoral purity. Fifty men honestly returned 
may perhaps be found in the House of Commons, but the 
scanty band who represent boroughs as glorious as Rochdale 
are lost in an overpowering majority for whose constituents 
there is little to be said. Parliament, we are told, is elected 
almost universally by compulsion in the counties, and cor- 
ruption in the boroughs; and the reason is, of course, that 
the House of Commons does not care to put down a system 
which tends to throw political power into the hands of the 
great families and the rich. This kind of thing is only what 
we are used to from Mr. Briaut, but a man of Mr. Coppen’s 
shrewdness might have been expected to take a less 
narrow and prejudiced view of a very important ques- 
tion. The indirect moral evils of bribery have been as 
much overlooked as its political mischief has been exagge- 
rated, but nothing can be further from the truth than 
Mr. Coppen’s solemn asseveration {that the evil is wholly 
attributable to the insincerity of the professed attempts 
of Parliament to eradicate it. The truth is sufficiently 
patent to any one who chooses to recognise it. The defect 
is not in the law, but in society itself. To be guilty 
of bribery is not an offence which men are ashamed to con- 
fess to their friends, and it is doubtful whether the accept- 
ance of a bribe much degrades a ten-pound householder in 
the eyes of his associates. We have not even heard that Mr. 
Bricut has thought it necessary to repudiate his brother-in- 
law ; and though Mr. Cospen professes to desire to see an 
ex-M.P. in.a prison dress, with his head shaved, we doubt 
whether he would recognise the justice of the sentence were 
it to fall, as it would be likely enough to do, upon a poli- 
tician of his own immediate party. It would be a very 
great advance in public morality if the bribery of elec- 
tors were regarded with as much horror as the bribery 
of judges happily is at the present day. But society 
has not yet come up to this pitch of virtue; and so 
far from the evil being encouraged by the laxity of 
existing measures of repression, the notorious fact is that the 
laws enacted by Parliament are far in advance of public 
feeling, and have failed, not for want of sincerity in their 
authors, but because people cannot be brought to regard as a 
serious crime the offence which statute after statute has 
loaded with accumulated penalties. 

If Mr. Coppen has not learned to be candid in his judg- 
ment of others, neither has he forgotten how to turn to good 
account the arts of sophistry. It is quite possible that his 
predilection for the Ballot may have survived his experience 
of American politics ; but if he desires to recommend it, he 
might have hit upon some argument less insulting to the in- 
telligence of his hearers than an appeal to the success of 
secret voting in America and France. He has but recently 
returned from the society of an American statesman who has 
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would, exult ; but it is a fact which Mr. CoppEen must have 
had present to his mind when he read to his constituents a 
letter from a Philadelphian friend, to prove that the Ballot 
renders bribery impossible. As secret voting is not the prac- 
tice in the United States, whilst corruption is notoriously 
a growing evil, it must have required all Mr. Conpen’s 
coolness to appeal to an example which, if it could be 
considered as proving anything, would really be conclusive 
against his views. 

There was much force in his plea for allowing the 
Italians to organize their own governments, free from 
compulsion, whether on the part of France, of Austria, 
or of a Congress of Powers; and, as the same opinions 
are held by every sane man in the country, and have 
been distinctly avowed by more than one member of the 
Government, the subject afforded little scope for unfair- 
ness. As usual, it was against the defence of the country 
that Mr. Coppen turned his favourite weapons. With 
amazing forbearance, he professed to concede full liberty to 
the press ; but it is not easy to comply with what he calls his 
reasonable request, that the newspapers will write so as not 
to make him ridiculous. Quite apart from the extravagance 
of his views on the subject of national defence, the reasoning 
by which he endeavoured to support them would have been 
childish if it were possible to think it sincere. Mr. Coppen 
is the apostle of the economical peace-party, and his Roch- 
dale speech is avowedly addressed as a manifesto to the 
community at large. It may, therefore, be worth while, 
even at the risk of exposing him to ridicule, to look 
into the character of his objections to the defensive armaments 
on which the country has insisted, and to which the 
Government is pledged. Even Mr. CospEn does not advocate 
total disarmament or recommend implicit trust in any man ; 
but what he strives to prove is, that even before the late 
additions to our strength, we had that amount of material 
security which, as he admits, all rational men must desire. 
The whimsical irrelevance of his arguments makes it difficult 
to treat them with becoming seriousness. First of all, it is 
urged that we spend in defending ourselves against Lovis 
Napo.eon at least 6,000,000/, a year, which excceds the 
value of our trade with France. Hence the consequence, “ asa 
“ political economical maxim, that it would be for the benefit 
“ of England if France did not exist.” Admitting that it 
would be so, we have not heard that France is willing to 
put an end to her national existence for our exclusive 
benefit; and it is difficult to comprehend the reasorfing 
which deprecates precautions against a neighbouring State 
merely because it is so dangerous as to make it desirable to 
get rid of it altogether. The next plea is the well-worn 
one, that the naval armaments of France have been pro- 
voked by the criticisms of our press—a statement which 
would be very material, if it did not represent the effect 
as preceding the cause. Whatever offence the frankness 
of recent comments may have given, they can scarcely be 
held answerable for armaments which were planned and half 
completed before England had grown ashamed of flattering 
her faithful ally. But Mr. Cospen’s score of excellent reasons 
is strengthened by one which he has imported fresh from 
the United States. The New York 7'imes is of opinion that 
a craze on the subject of invasion has taken possession of the 
English mind, which is of course quite a conclusive reason 
for immediately dismantling half our ships. Probably Mr. 
CospENn would admit that all these preliminary arguments 
were only thrown out as skirmishers to engage the attention 
of his Rochdale friends, and that the necessity for defence is 
not really diminished by the fact that France is upon the 
whole an undesirable neighbour, or by our own disrespectful 
habit of criticism, or even by the facetiousness of a Yankee 
paper. But the crowning argument is one which he 
would scarcely have ventured on if he had known how 
familiar the statistics of the question had become in 
England while he was reading the New York Times, and 
contemplating the peaceful purity of Pennsylvanian elections. 
He has made the discovery that the English navy, when at 
its lowest point, was incomparably stronger than that of 
France, because it could set off against its inferiority in liners 
and frigates a considerable number of gun-boats, which the 
best professional judges have declared to be the most effective 
vessels for defensive purposes. If Mr. Coppen reaily meant 
that the comparative strength of two fleets is to be counted 
by the number of keels and not by the amount of steam 
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power or the weight of the aggregate broadsides, we only 
wish that he would try his hand at engaging a first-rate with 
a single gun-boat; but it is really less uncharitable to sup- 
pose that he was conscious of the unfairness of his own com- 
parison. 

Happily, we have now many more vessels of the largest 
size than we had at the time when Mr. CoppEN pronounces 
our navy to have been so much more than a match for that 
of France; and if it were only safe to count gun-bvats 
against liners and frigates, we should have at this moment an 
immense superiority. So, at least, he should believe; 
but, with happy inconsistency, he concludes his array of 
reasons by saying that France will never suffer our fleet 
to be superior to her own. The fact which every one knows 
is that, without a much larger force than that of France, it 
would be impossible for England to keep a home fleet which 
could cope with the squadrons which a few days of war would 
bring into the Channel. France has no more reason to be 
jealous of any superiority of our navy than we have to at- 
tempt a rivalry with her enormous army. But it is plainly 
essential to our safety either to make the Channel our own 
line of defence, or, if that is to be left open to an enemy, 
then to establish the same frontier defences and to main- 
tain the same army which would be necessary if England 
chanced to be a Continental State. The occupation of the 
Channel is unquestionably the more effectual and the cheaper 
alternative ; and until Mr. Coppen has succeeded in holding 
the narrow seas with a fleet of gun-boats, we must continue 
to believe in the necessity of keeping the English fleet up to 
the same standard of superiority which was maintained 
during the centuries for which this island has been free from 
foreign invasion. It is somewhat illogical to appeal, as Mr. 
ConpEN does, to our long immunity as a reason for abandoning 
the policy by which it was secured; but the obligation of 
confining himself to honest arguments is one which he has 
unfortunately not yet learned to recognise. 


THE RETURN OF THE DYNASTIES. 


NATION whose well-being has been sacrificed for forty 

years to ensure the security of others has a claim, when 
the sacrifice is no longer necessary, upon those for whom it 
was made, Py the treaty of Vieuna, Italy became a slave 
that Europe might be free from danger. At an hour when 
the Continent was still trembling from the shock of a recent 
earthquake, and when men were still agitated by the thought 
of perils they had escaped, Austria was placed in the Italian 
peninsula to keep the keys of a military position, which was to 
be a barrier against a second French revolution and a second 
Full of a kind of wild terror, the crowned heads 
of Europe saw in change and progress only the advent of 
fresh trouble and disorder. The Holy Alliance arose, and 
initiated that fatal policy which permitted despotism to in- 
terfere beyond its own frontiers. Effete government and old 
abuses revived in Italy under Austrian auspices, and Europe 
thought herself all the safer. When the clouds passed over, 
and French Imperialism was no longer formidable, still 
Austria held her post. The system of intervention which 
she had formerly exercised in the interest of all, she now 
refused to abandon for her own sake. What was at one 
time a matter of military importance to Europe had become 
a political necessity for herself. No change could be tole- 
rated in Italy, lest the noise of reform might waken Lom- 
bardy and Venice, and perhaps reverberate beyond the Alps. 
Thus her influence grew into a weight and incubus which 
Italy las not been able to shake off. Sinister threats 
from Vienna checked every tendency on the part of 
Italian rulers to bestow on their subjects free speech 
or better institutions. Despatch after despatch poured 
into Naples, Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, asserting 
the unalterable determination of the House of Hapsburg 
to allow no trifling with Liberalism. Foreign ambassadors 
were told that Austria would risk war sooner than relinquish 
her practice of intervention. From those days to this, neither 
the Two Sicilics, nor the Duchies, nor the Legations have 
been free. They have been kept in continual bondage by 
threats, intrigues, and overi acts of constraint. Each grant 
of a constitution has been regarded as an act of hostility 
to their powerful neighbour. Picdmont, after years of 
Austrian menace and espionage, lias won her way to freedom 
at the risk of her very existence as a State. Which of us 
has forgotten how Austrian swords have restored fugitive 
tyrants to their Italian sovereignties, Austrian dungeons 
received Italian prisoners, Austrian regiments been re- 
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cruited from Italian subjects? In the Romagna, men have 
been tried, shot, and, on rare occasions, pardoned, in the 
name and by the authority of the Viennese Emperor. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the moral 
injury inflicted on a people by a long course of political 
servitude. Foreign domination saps the foundation of 
national character, and paralyses a people both body and 
soul. By the decree of Europe, and for the sake of Europe, 
the Italians have undergone a dreary period of oppression. 
Who can say that they have suffered nothing more than the 
mere suspension of political life? So long, indeed, as the 
treaties of 1815 were in force, there was no little difficulty in 
insisting that Austria should modify a line of conduct which, 
if not actually sanctioned by those documents, was tacitly 
contemplated by the diplomatists who drew them. But 
the Treaty of Vienna, so far as the late belligerents are con- 
cerned, is worth at this moment just so much waste paper. 
It has been set aside by the acts of France and Austria, and 
it now exists no more, except so far as other Powers may 
think themselves interested in insisting on its provi- 
sions. War can break what war can make, and the 
covenants which war secured some forty years ago, war 
has now broken and scattered to the winds. Even an 
unrighteous and uncalled-for war has this advantage, that 
it repeals the foolish legislation of the past. Is Austria again 
to be replaced in the position she occupied before? Her in- 
fluence in Italy, so far from being a protection to the world’s 
peace, is a sure source of general confusion. French raid 
and Imperial aggression will never cease while Austria rules 
in the Peninsula. If Europe still requires a barrier against 
Napoleonism, let her seek it in the building up of a free, a 
powerful, and an enlightened nation beyond the Alps. Such 
are or should be the thoughts of those who, fully alive to the 
dangers of a French Empire, have yet learnt from ex- 
perience to discard, together with our antiquated fire- 
locks, other equally old and equally useless means of self- 
defence. 

But France as well as Europe has an obligation to dis- 
charge towards Italy. It was the fiat of Napoxgon I. 
which gave Venice to Austria; it was the sad recollec- 
tion of the miseries of French occupation which made 
Lombardy and the rest of the Peninsula acquiesce more 
easily in their new masters; it was the career of the last 
French Emperor which rendered their transfer to those 
masters necessary. When Lovis Napoeon drew the sword, 
and the French Eagles crossed the Alps, he proclaimed that 
Italy should hereafter be independent. Many thousand men 
sleep on the plains of Lombardy, having shed their blood for 
the cause of Italian liberty. If the cause for which they fell 
was any cause at all, it surely meant that the electric chain 
of Austrian influence which ran from Verona to Naples was 
to be broken off close to the head—that the miserable tools 
of Austria were no longer to oppress Italian provinces, each 
serving as a check upon his fellow puppets. The cession of 
Lombardy is a mere nothing, if the Duchies are to take back 
the Dukes. It was not Austria’s possession of Lombardy that 
brought on the late explosion, and it will not be her abandon- 
ment of it that will save us from another. Lombardy she has 
ere now offered to resign for a pecuniary equivalent ; but the 
Duchies, in her eyes, are the gates to Italy. It will indeed 
be a miserable peace to close a miserable war, if the imbecile 
and tyrannical rulers that take refuge on Austrian soil at 
the least sound of alarm are again to overrun the land 
which they have so long oppressed. A tempest is of little 
good which doesnot clear the atmosphere. Are we to have 
these poisonous insects swarming back with the return of 
sunny weather, and to wait for a second and more effectual 
thunderstorm to rid us of them? Let us hope that “ illusory 
“arrangements” are as common among crowned heads as 
among would-be English politicians, and that the mild con- 
ditions of the Villafranca compromise are designed to cover, 
on the part of Francis Josern, a dignified withdrawal from 
his perilous claim. But we are not over sanguine. The con- 
troverted point is not one which the Court of Vienna deems 
of slight importance. It has held on grimly to the Duchies 
through many a cloudy day, despite the warnings of friends 
and the muttered menaces of foes. There is reason to fear 
that it has not yet been beaten from its hold—that the 
battle has not been fought which is to liberate Central Italy. 

With anxious solicitude to see how these difficulties will 
be settled, Europe this day watches the Conferénce at Zurich. 
The court has met, the judges are seated, the doors closed, 
and Italy stands without, waiting for the sentence. Whatever 
the decision of the conclave, the attitude of the Italians is 


the attitude of men who hope the best, but are ready for the 
worst. For the first time in the history of centuries, they 
have succeeded in winning not only our sympathy but our 
respect. All is forgotten save that at last they are worthy 
of their name. Patient and dignified, they appear resolved 
both to win and to deserve freedom. Tuscany, after an 
appeal to a suffrage which, though not universal, is wide to 
an extreme, has returned as the representatives of its popula- 
tion men of proved moderation and illustrious merit. There 
is not a name of literary, of scientific, of political distine- 
tion, which is not found in her list of delegates. The people 
have signified their national will with dignity and firm- 
ness. The machinations of Jesuits, and the still more dan- 
gerous intrigues of the Mazzini party, have been employed 
in vain in the service of despotism on the one hand, and of 
anarchy on the other. The Duchies are unwilling to accept 
Austrian tyranny or the Red Republic as their only alter- 
natives. But, while abstaining from every excess, they are 
not forgetful of the fact that a crisis may arrive when they 
will have to depend upon themselves. National regiments 
are forming which receive each hour considerable accessions 
of strength in the shape of volunteers from every part of 
Italy, amd General GarrpaLp1, by the common voice, has 
been summoned to take command. Meanwhile, the Zurich 
negotiations show no symptoms of an approaching termi- 
nation. Rumours of windy dissension and wordy diplo- 
matic war leak out from behind the closed doors to the 
world. France is perplexed, and Austria is dissatisfied. 
What will be the result of the deliberations? Bound 
as he is by covenant to permit the re-installation of the 
dynasties, Narotron III. can scarcely consent that force 
shall be employed by Francis Josern — still less 
can he prostitute the French flag by re-throning Austrian 
Dukes at the point of French bayonets. His interests 
would lead him to desire that a compromise should be made, 
and one or more of the ducal crowns placed on the head of 
members of his own family. Will Austria surrender what 
she has kept for half a century, and bargained for under all the 
pressure of defeat? One thing at least remains. There is 
a Court of Appeal higher than the self-appointed Court of 
Zurich. Fortunately the day is not yet come when Europe 
is to take no part in the re-settlement of her territorial map. 
The decision of two Imperial judges is not necessarily final 
as regards the political life and liberty of a great people. 
If the Czsars fail her, Italy may appeal from the Csars. 
Whether England will consent to take part in a more general 
Congress will depend upon the basis on which such Congress 
is to treat. But England, powerful though peaceful, will 
not keep silence if an attempt is made to reimpose on the 
Italians the fetters which have been snapt at last—will 
not see calmly an effort to legalize for ever that policy of 
interference which has led this year to war and agitation. In 
the name of the future quiet of the world, we have a right to 
demand that the dynasties shall not be restored, if foreign 
intervention is requisite to restore them. 


PHILANTHROPY. 


panes’ a person whose opinions were formed exclusively 
upon 4 priort grounds would be inclined to doubt whether 
any occupation could be nobler in itself, or more elevating in its 
effects on the characters of those who pursued it, than disin- 
terested efforts to improve the condition of others. A lifetime 
exclusively devoted to philanthropy might probably be expected 
to be as well spent, and to produce as its final result as noble a 
specimen of a human being, as any career that could be men- 
tioned. Perhaps our own time and country afford better oppor- 
tunities than any other of judging of the degree in which this 
ideal is realized. A considerable and conspicuous class amongst 
us do actually pass their lives, to a very great extent, in philan- 
thropic employments. The number of societies which aim at the 
removal of every kind of human ailment and the alleviation of 
every sort of unavoidable misfortune is incalculable. Some of 
them dispose of revenues equal to those of a minor Continental 
State. All find a vast amount of occupation for the thoughts and 
the practical energies of large numbers of men, and of still larger 
numbers of women, in the upper and middle classes of society. 
That such societies do, in fact, produce a vast amount of good, 
there can be no doubt at all. They do, most unquestionably, 
prevent a great deal of suffering, and open to an immense 
number of persons modes of escape from the consequences 
of their own faults and follies. It is also unquestionable 
that they enable the rich not only to show sympathy to the 
poor, but to study the evils which poverty entails with a 
degree of care and intelligence which is probably unex- 
ampled in the history of modern Europe. It is indeed 
unnesessary to sing the praises of these institutions. They 
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are praised at home and envied abroad (as M. Simon’s work on 
Liberty abundantly proves) as some of the most enduring and 
characteristic of our national claims to greatness. There is, 
however, another question connected with our philanthropic 
associations which the contemplation of them suggests, and which 
it is by no means so easy to answer favourably as that which has 
reference to their immediate effects. How do they influence 
those who manage them? Are those whose lives are passed in 
— undertakings the best and noblest specimens of 

umanity supplied by our age and nation? We do not suppose 
that any one would seriously answer the question in the aflirma- 
tive. We are far from wishing to join in the vulgar cry which 
affirms (very falsely, as far as our experience goes) that those who 
concern themselves most strongly for charity abroad care least 
for charity at home—that you may know the children of a lady 
who interests herself about schools and reformatories by their 
ignorance and naughtiness—or that a lively concern for the blacks 
in South Africa is generally accompanied by indifference to the 
homeless poor in London. To assert that a icular state of 
facts is true, because, if it were true, it would present an effec- 
tive contrast, is a mode of proceeding of which we disapprove as 
heartily as any one; but we certainly are not prepared to dis- 
pute the soundness of the common sentiment which asserts that 
sae sg are far from holding the same rank amongst 

uman beings that philanthropy might be supposed to hold 
amongst human occupations. © one expects that ® person 
principally occupied in philanthropy will very wise, very 
sympathetic, or very large-minded. We are rather apt to asso- 
ciate the name of a philanthropist with a certain narrowness of 
understanding, and not unfrequently with a good deal of coldness 
of temper. 

It is a very curious question why this is so, and it appears to 
us that the answer to it throws light upon a department of 
thought which usually receives less attention than it deserves. 
An exclusive devotion to philanthropy, as it is usually understood, 
fosters a low view of life. Philanthropic undertakings, to be suc- 
cessful, must aim at specific purposes, and must be undertaken by 
the combination of a considerable number of persons. When set 
on foot they are very apt to assume, in the eyes of those who are 
connected with them, a degree of importance which they do not 
really deserve. It is one of the disadvantages of the intense love 
of business and active life which is the special characteristic of all 
classes in this country, that a man’s hobby soon comes to appear 
to him the one thing needful. Whether it is education, or re- 
formatories, or missions to the heathen to which he devotes him- 
self, he gets to look at every part of life in relation to his object, 
and to estimate its valne accordingly. Philanthropists thus come 
to look upon their fellow-creatures, not as men and women, but 
as beings capable of being sent to school, to prison, or to church 
—of being, in some form or other, restrained and remodelled. 
For many obvious reasons such theories get the character of 
being especially safe and orthodox, for they fall in admirably 
with the 2 sg Manicheism which regards human nature as a 
sort of malum in se. It is needless to say that this is not the 
view of life which will lead people to discharge its great functions 
in the broad and noble temper in which Rey should be dis- 
charged. To acquire and appreciate that temper it is necessary 
that men should sedulously engage themselves in positive pur- 
suits—that they should enter upon some of the great careers of 
life, and try to obtain excellence in them. Those, however, who 
do this are not usually the persons who are most anxious to 
recast the characters of others into any uniform type. They see 
the imperfection of commonly seustved opinions and the stunted 
character of the ordinary ideals of goodness too strongly to be 
very keen about their indefinite multiplication. Practical phi- 
lanthropy, as understood in our own time and country, could 
not be carried on if it were not based on an unhesitating confi- 
dence in the truth of some small definite theory as to what men 
ought to be and how they ought to feel. 

The theory of life which philanthropists have practically been 
led to adopt is singularly characteristic. Their great distinctive 
feature is intense pity for wretchedness. They do not pity 
people for being wicked, so much as for those forms of wickedness 
which make them physically wretched. With pride, avarice, and 
worldliness they wage no war; but drunkenness, ignorance, and 
improvidence enlist their keenest sympathies. It seems, therefore, 
that it is fair to say that their theory, thrown into a dogmatic 
form, would consist of little more than the one doctrine that to 
be uncomfortable is the great evil of life, and that to rid people 
of their discomforts is the very highest vocation to which men can 
address themselves. ‘This conception is simply a generalization 
from the career of any ordinary well-to-do Englishman. Mode- 
rate order, moderate comfort, moderate success—the attainment 
on the part of one person in a hundred of that sort of position 
which the other ninety-nine attain without conscious effort—is 
the kind of ee which philanthropists propose, not to them- 
selves, but to their neighbours, as the result of the benevolent 
exertions in which their lives are passed. They are quite con- 
tented that people should endure the ordinary evils of life. That 
they should be ill, ifthere are hospitals to receive them in illness 
—that they should work late and early at all sorts of unpleasant 
tasks, so long as they can read, write, and cypher—in a word, that 
they should experience all the diseases so long as they are pro- 
vided with the medicines of life, appears to these pious and 
amiable people an arrangement with which it would not only be 
useless to quarrel, but at which it would be impious to repine. 


This keen anxiety to reduce the amount of suffering in the 


world, though the general necessity of its existence is admitted, 
would be strange if it were not so common. It shows conclusivel 
how much even the most pious and amiable of ordinary Englis 
people have fallen into the habit of caring about the accidents whilst 
they are comparatively indifferent to the substance of life. True, 
they say, we are, and must remain, sinners and dying men; we 
must expect illness, the loss of friends, poverty, and old age; we 
must expect to see the great mass of men walking along the broad, 
and not the narrow path. What, then, remains for us to do? Let 
us pity and console them—let us, if possible, reclaim them from 
being sinners at all. But if that enterprise is hopeless, let us at 
least rack our ingenuity to make them comfortable and not mise- 
rable sinners. We would not willingly say a word which could 
prevent a single kind action, but it is right to look upon the side 
of the question which we have indicated, for it is of vast import- 
ance. Vike many other words, the word “ comfort ” is curiously 
illustrated by its etymology. It means consolation, relief, the 
alleviation of suffering ; it implies that the eg epee of life is 
melancholy and painful, and that the best thing that can be done 
for men is to make it a little less gloomy and unsuccessful than 
it naturally is. It will, we think, be found upon examination, 
that this view lies at the bottom of almost all philanthropic 
schemes ; but it hardly needs to be proved that it is a petty and 
cowardly one. Life has great and magnificent ends. It is a fatal 
mistake to look upon it as an evil which can be converted into a 
o by any amount of comfort; and though it may be most 

umane ne excellent in aman to devote himself to pursuits 
involving great self-denial in order to increase the comforts 
of his fellow-creatures, the practice is not without risk, and 
the risk incurred is nothing less than that the objects of his 
kindness may come to misapprehend their own position in the 
world. Instead of feeling heartily ashamed of their past lives, 
and anxiously desirous to regain something infinitely more 
valuable than all the comfort in the world—a good conscience, 
some perception of the real objects of human life, and the habit 
of making some efforts to obtain them—they will look upon 
themselves as people who have been got out of a scrape which 
was rather the fault of circumstances than their own, and from . 
which they have been rescued by an alteration in their circum- 
stances. If we compare this conclusion with the general character 
of the teaching of those who are the most zealous advocates of 
philanthropic schemes, their theory and practice will be found 
to present a contrast not the less striking or instructive because 
it RY ov amiable, and frequently involves considerable 
self-denial. 


MR. SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE. 


a career has its crowning point. A man may go on for 
awhile outdoing himself, but sooner or later he reaches his 
climax. At some moment or other, circumstances take a happy 
turn—time and place are exactly appropriate—his lucky star is 
completely in the ascendant. The child of fortune is ready for the 
opportunity, catches the inspiration of success, and a chef d’euvre 
is the result. Last Tuesday seems to have been an occasion of this 
sort for Mr. Spurgeon. He can never hope to improve on the 
sayings and doings amidst which the foundation-stone of his mon- 
ster Tabernacle was laid. He shone out in his brightest colours. 
The Morning Advertiser has recorded for us the details of the 
ceremonial, and they seem to be well worthy of attention as a 
specimen of the sort of thing that is considered useful and edify- 
ing by a large section of society. It must be surely worth while 
to see what manner of man it is who, week after weck, speaks 
with such force to thousands of well-meaning serious people on the 
most important subjects—who approves himself to their taste and 
reason, and expounds to them a system of morals and a theory of 
the unseen world. With respect to Mr. Spurgeon’s disciples we 
should be sorry to say anything that could seem offensive or dis- 
agreeable. Their tastes and ours are so widely different that dis- 
cussion between us is hopeless. None, however, but a feeble and 
irritable nature could be so absorbed by their eccentricities as to 
lose sight of their many sterling and excellent qualities. As to 
Mr. Spurgeon, he himself has put us quite at our ease in writing 
about him. In one of his speeches on Tuesday he enunciated his 
views on the subject of the press. From praise and censure he 
feels equally secure. Hostile criticism only adds another to his 
list of triumphs. If newspaper writers “ attack him, or attempt to 
combat his doctrines, he will come out all the stronger.” If, on 
the other hand, in a too generous moment, we should be hurried 
into a strain of unmeasured eulogium, still no harm can come of 
it. ‘* When the press begins to praise him, he feels the necessity 
of Divine support to keep him humble.” The worst result, then, 
can be but to drive him upon his knees, and we may safely ven- 
ture to scrutinize the scene in which he played so conspicuous a 
part. 

Mr. Spurgeon has resolved upon recording his success as 
a preacher in the most unmistakeable manner. A huge build- 
ing, which is to cost 20,c00l. and to hold between six and 
seven thousand people, is to be the future scene of his exploits: 
It is to shine, as the Morning Advertiser tells us, in all the 
splendours of Kentish rag with Bath facings, and “ to be in what 
is technically known as the Corinthian style.” In front there will 
be a fine portico, while either side will be flanked by towers. 
What a paradise for eye and ear the whole will form! What a 
triumph of civilization, that by a skilful arrangement of twopenny 
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omnibuses all these delights should be brought within the reach 
of every old woman in the metropolis! Mr. Spurgeon might 
well be in good spirits. A little exultation at such a moment was 
surely appropriate—the hero of such an occasion could not 
be otherwise than facetious. Indeed he seems to have been 
in one of his happiest veins of humour, and to have taken a dis- 
tinctly comic view of the proceedings from beginning to end. 
His first joke was not a bad one, and told immensely. 
He advanced, bottle in hand, to the foundation-stone. The 
bottle contained, as he told the spectators, not current coins 
of the realm, “ for they had none of them to spare”—not news- 
papers, for they would have been clearly out of place, though it 
would have been a cheering thought that a copy of the 
Saturday Review reposed in so hallowed a locality. What, 
then, were its contents, that combined the two essentials of 
being at once valueless and appropriate? Any one who did 
not know Mr. Spurgeon’s capacity for fun might be surprised to 
learn that they consisted of a Bible, a Baptist confession of faith, 
a hymn-book, and a programme of the day’s proceedings. This, 
of course, - every one into thoroughly good spirits. But the 
speaker did not allow himself to lose sight of the real business of 
the day. A gentleman from Bristol was introduced, and 
announced a subscription of 3000/. to the Tabernacle. Imagine 
the raptures of the assembly! Imagine Mr. Spurgeon’s eye 
flashing finely in the background! But the gentleman from 
Bristol did not stop here. He was authorized to say that if 
twenty gentlemen would subscribe 100/. a-piece, another 2000/. 
would be forthcoming to match their gift. Sir S. Peto led off 
at once. Mr. Spurgeon followed with another rool. And then 
things took an amusing turn again. The platform was cleared, 
and the happy contributors, in defiance of certain obsolete and 
absurd notions about not doing good works to be seen of men, 
were requested to ascend, deposited their offerings on the stone, 
and were rewarded by the privilege of shaking hands with the 
great man himself. Conceive the enthusiasm of a Baptist lady 
at having actually touched her Spurgeon! 


By this time the shades of evening were gathering, and the com- 
pany adjourned to the “ Repository, lent for the occasion”—an 
elysium of flags, flowers, variegated lamps, and tea—a sort of 
serious-minded Cremorne. And here rio less a person than the 
Lord Mayor took up the running. With natural pride he re- 
flected on the fact of their assembling as they did, “with the 
guardians of the peace around us, to prevent disturbance.” He 
— out the evident superiority of ‘‘ our beloved young friend, 

r. Spurgeon,” to those poor hirelings who toad their flocks 
trammelled with episcopal ordination or State authority ; and he 
ended his speech by a most flattering assurance. ‘‘ My friends,” 
exclaimed the orator, ‘‘I believe that religious truth and re- 
ligious freedom are quite safe in such hands as yours.” Less 
distinguished performers followed. The claims of business 
began to grow more urgent. Mr. Spurgeon naturally felt 
uneasy at the chance of the 4o000/. escaping him. The gen- 
tleman from Bristol, as he could not get it in hundreds, 
offered to take it in fifties, and to give three months’ credit. 
Then followed a hymn, during which a number of other subscrip- 
tions were announced. The effect of this must have been very fine. 
The announcements must have formed a pleasing obligato to 
the sacred melody, and the whole must have presented an almost 
unexampled opportunity for combining heavenly thoughts with 
considerations of a less sublime description. Matters were now 
drawing to a close ; for the inventive resources even of a Spurgeon 
are exhaustible. The curtain falls at last upon a comic gentle- 
man, who is received with roars of applause, “ and cheered con- 
tinuously throughout a very humorous and characteristic speech.” 


What are we to think of the man who sets all this wretched 
excitement in motion, and makes himself the centre of it? Does 
he deserve pity or censure the most? He is, no doubt, a success. 
“ Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum”—it is not every stump- 
orator who gets a Tabernacle with Corinthian columns. But, on 
the other hand, it is the misfortune of few to record their vanit 
and presumption in so huge and lasting a memorial. Men’s fol- 
lies, for the most part, die with them; but Mr. Spurgeon’s arro- 
gance can hope for no such speedy oblivion. This Tabernacle is 
a sort of challenge to other times andsystems. It is to show the 
Church what a young Nonconformist can effect; it is to throw 
all old-fashioned establishments into the shade; it is a sort of 
slight on the past. The modest buildings where his fathers wor- 
shipped, and where those whose office Mr. Spurgeon inherits per- 
formed their duties with decency and faithfulness, are quite inade- 
quate for his superior powers. The Tabernacle may, therefore, at 
any moment become comparatively useless. Its size will be such 
that few men are likely to be heard in it, still fewer to pos- 
sess that precise combination of qualities which enables Mr. 
Spurgeon to collect those vast multitudes around him. A 
great sum will have been expended to gratify a vulgar 
whim. Looking at it from another point of view, we 
cannot congratulate the Baptists on their future place of 
assembly. We like Dissent as we have known her, simplex 
. munditus, in her modest attire of whitewash and plaster. She 
will not appear half so respectable in her fine new clothes ; she 
will not be at her ease with towers and porticos; we shall fail 
to recognise ourold friend. “Eh! non, non, ce n’est plus Lisette !” 
Her champion, in bedizening her, will have robbed her of her 
most pleasing characteristics. 

But, if the end is objectionable and in bad taste, far more are 


the means which Mr. Spurgeon adopts to accomplish it. The 
roceedings of Tuesday wear an offensively commercial aspect. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s orations seem always to conclude with an appeal 
for supplies. There is 2 most suspicious anxiety that his hearers’ 
devotion should take the form of contributions towards the Taber- 
nacle. He has one eye on their souls and the other on their 
pockets. He mourns over the funds that find their way to other 
causes than that of truth, and, with all the emphasisof alliteration, 
complains that “the Protestantism of England is the a 
paymaster.” Virtus laudatur et alget, but the modern saint has 
no relish for such unsubstantial fare as simple applause, Like 
Sir Hudibras’ “ puissant sword,” which was furnished 

With basket hilt, that would hold broth, 

And served for fight and dinner both, 


Mr. Spurgeon’s doctrines, after slaying the enemies of the Lord, 
are available for domestic purposes, and bear a distinct relation 
to the Three-per-cents. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s vulgarities seem to us no mere surface fault. 
If it were so, we should have been content to leave him to his 
admirers. The harm that such men as this effect lies very much 
deeper. They degrade the systems of which they profess them- 
selves the advocates. The most elevated doctrines, the sublimest 
ideas, the most refined sentiments, get a tinge of coarseness in 
their hands, One touch of Spurgeon vulgarizes the whole. But 
this is not all. Such a style of preaching as his tends more than 
anything else to foster a random, shallow, utterly insufficient way 
of thinking on the gravest subjects. It is for the interest of us 
all that the tremendous questions which form the basis of all theo- 
logical speculation should be approached with something of that 
caution and reverence to which their magnitude and importance 
justly entitle them. We are all concerned that the domain of 
thought should not be surrendered into the hands of a mob, that 
difficult points should not be decided by a boy, and that the per- 
sons most entitled to speak with authority should always be 
secure of acalm hearing. Such congregations as will assemble 
in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle go far to render such a state of 
things impossible. The passions of an ignorant, excited multi- 
tude become, in fact, the ultimate test of truth. Any piece of 
rhetoric that tickles the ear passes muster as a sound argument— 
old worn-out fallacies maketheir appearance as fresh as ever—accu- 
racy,research, thoughtfulness, aresimply thrown away—allthatthe 

reacher aims at is tostartle, dazzle, or amuse. It is essential to 
Fine not only to speak with unhesitating distinctness upon abstruse 
subjects, but to ¢ that distinctness a great deal farther than 
the nature of things will rightly admit of. Mr. Spurgeon accepts 
the necessities of his position—he rushes in where angels fear to 
tread. All his outlines are clear and definite; he handles the 
mysteries of God with that easy familiarity which is so near akin 
to contempt; he is as much at home in the world of spirits as in 
the Surrey Hall. With all the temerity of ignorance, he makes 
merry with difficulties which have been the perplexity of thenoblest 
understandings. Jocular and triumphant, he struts on his own 
dunghill, and crows his note of triumph to his admiring audience. 
Never was mortal more completely self-satisfied. ‘Rien ne me 
despite tant en la sottise,” says Montaigne, “que de quoi elle 
se plaist plus que aulcune raison ne se peut raisonnablement 

laire.” ad he been writing in the nineteenth century, would 

e not have devoted a special essay to the hero of the Southwark 
Tabernacle ? 


THE INCOME-TAX. 
M* GLADSTONE’S recent intimation that a comprehensive 


consideration of our whole system of taxation is to form 
part of the financial programme of next year had probably more 
significance than was commonly attributed to it. No man is 
more competent to direct such an inquiry than the present 
Chanceller of the Exchequer ; no time could be more appropriate 
for it than the epoch which was vainly assigned for the final 
abolition of the inevitable Income-tax ; and yet we look forward 
to the discussion with some dismay. The eagerness with which 
the avowedly provisional arrangements of the present year were 
canvassed by the party who have hitherto led the opposition to 
the Income-tax, makes it only too probable that we shall soon 
see a revival of the unprofitable wrangle which seven or eight 
years ago culminated in the abortive Report of Joseph Hume's 
Committee. For more than a year in 1852 and 1853 the Income- 
tax was the engrossing subject of Parliament and the press. All 
sorts of theories were S entilated. Political economists, actuaries, 
mathematicians, and statesmen, all had their say. A Parlia- 
mentary Committee worked hard at the subject, yet it is scarcely 
too much to say that after all this waste of labour not a single 
fallacy was extinguished, and the subject remained as dark 
as when the agitation commenced. There are symptoms already 
that the old parties will run in their old ruts, and, if so, we 
are doomed toa repetition of the wearisome arguments which 
wore out the patience of all quiet people before Mr. Gladstone’s 
device of a solemn pledge by Parliament to itself procured the 
seven years’ respite which is soon about to expire. It may not 
be useless to inquire why it was that the former discussion led 
to no results, ual how it may be possible to get rid at least of 
the most glaring of the errors which then gained credence. The 
primary cause of all the confusion which existed and still exists 
on the subject, was the mixing up in one investigation of a 
number of questions which had no real connexion with each 
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other. People rushed into the inquiry how the Income-tax could 
be fairly adjusted without knowing what they meant by a just 
and equal tax, and without considering whether it was desirable, 
or even fair, that the Income-tax, taken by itself, should be made 
rigorously just. 

The only chance of getting clearly through the maze which has 
been woven round the subject is to separate these essentially 
distinct inquiries. Whether, having regard to the existence of 
other burdens, the Income-tax ought to be made fair in itself, is a 
question involving various political considerations. Whether it 
is an equal tax as it stands, and, if not, how far it departs from 
equality, is a pure question of science, with which political expe- 
diency has nothing to do. We propose at present to confine 
ourselves to this latter question, and to consider some of the 
more prominent opinions which have been put forward on the 
subject. With scarcely an exception, all the theories, discordant 
as they are, profess to derive themselves from one common stock. 
Adam Smith wrote very slightly about taxation, but he laid down 
one dogma, which has been almost universally accepted as the 
test of an equal tax. “An equal tax is one under which every 
one contributes in proportion to his ability.” But what is the 
measure of a man’s ability to pay taxes? The ready answer of 
nine persons out of ten would be—‘‘A man’s ability to pay de- 
pends, of course, on what he is worth. Find out the exact value 
of each man’s property of every kind, tax him in proportion to 
that, and you ik fave an equal tax.” There could not be a 
more palpable blunder than this. The effect of it would be to 
make taxation, not a levy upon persons according to their means, 
but a charge upon property according to its value. Clearly this 
would be a departure from Adam Smith’s universally accepted 
basis. But there is a much more conclusive answer to it—viz., 
that it would be grossly unjust. A lawyer or doctor who, without 
ever accumulating as much as 5o0l., earns 5000/. a year and spends 
it, can certainly afford to pay taxes better than an old woman 
who lives on the income of 1oool. of consols. Yet, on the system 
of taxing people in proportion to their capital (which was the most 
popular doctrine a few years ago) the tax would be a charge on the 
1000l, stock, while the rich lawyer would escape scot free. This 
crotchet represents one pole of the floating opinions on the Income- 
tax, and is a very intelligible proposal to tax only rents and interest, 
and to exempt profitsand wagesaltogether. Most people of common 
honesty saw the iniquity of such a project, and gave up the false 
notion of making taxes a charge on capital, instead of a personal 
impost. But the first position was only abandoned to take up 
a new line of defence. ‘ We admit that taxation should not 
fall exclusively on those who are possessed of capital ; but a man 
who has a rent-roll of 1oool. a year, which can’t well be lost, is a 
richer man—has more means—more ability to pay—than one 
who earns a precarious income, which may be 1ooo/. this year, 
and perhaps nothing at all the year after. Clearly, two persons 
so differently situated ought not to be taxed alike.” This was 
the pet dogma of the Zimes—the basis on which actuaries spun 
their theories for adjusting the tax to every different species of 
income; and it is perhaps now the most popular of all the Income- 
tax theories. But while the Zimes and the actuaries were insist- 
ing on their grand thesis, that “ permanent and precarious 
incomes ought not to be taxed alike,” there rose up yet another 
school of theorists, who hit upon a device by which to turn the 
flank of the actuaries’ position. ‘ We admit,” they said, ‘“ the 
justice of your doctrine. Permanent and precarious incomes 
ought not to be taxed alike. Nor are they. Neither the Income- 
tax nor any other tax can be fair if it lasts only for a single year ; 
but make the admission—not an extravagant one—that the 
Income-tax is a se impost, and it will appear not only 
that incomes of different duration are not taxed alike, but that a 
uniform tax on every species of income, whether it last one year 
or a thousand, will be exactly proportioned to the value of the 
income itself. The longer the income lasts, the longer the tax 
will last too. Every quality of the income—as, for instance, its 
uncertainty or its fluctuation—will be represented exactly by a 
ee ean uncertainty or fluctuation in the tax upon it. 

ake the most extreme case—a mere chance income of a single 
year, without the slightest prospect of continuance—still'a uni- 
form tax is fair, because, if the income is limited to a single year, 
so also is the tax.” 


The actuary party never found an answer to this argument. 
In fact it was a mathematical demonstration that if the same 
percentage be levied on whatever each man receives within the 
year, such a tax will, in the long run, work absolute justice to all. 
There was no possibility of shaking this position; so the mathe- 
maticians marched off with flying colours, and proclaimed that 
if Chancellors of the Exchequer would only let the Income-tax 
last for ever, it would be the most equitable burden which was 
ever placed on the shoulders of the people. This was the crowning 
fallacy of all. Zhe Income-tax wick exists is very different 
indeed from the tax on income whose equality is proved by the 
reasoning we have quoted. 

It will be observed that we have given two statements of 
the argument—the second being that which is printed in italics. 
The italicised statement is the form in which the conclusion 
comes out from the strict mathematical reasoning, and is neces- 
sarily correct. The former differs from it only in using the word 
“income” as the equivalent of the phrase “whatever each man 
receives within the year.” To make the first statement accurate, 
“income” must be used in this precise sense. If used in any 


other sense, the demonstration breaks down. If used as it 
ordinarily is, with no defined signification at all, that which 

urperts to be a proof as rigid as one of Euclid’s propositions 
Cones a mere play upon words. But the mathematical party 
had no sooner proved their formula by using words in one sense, 
than they proceeded to apply it by using the same words ina 
different sense. Let income mean everything which comes in— 
whether as the fruit of labour, the rent of land, the proceeds of 
luck, or in any way however precarious or even casual—and the 
position taken up is unassailable. ‘The demonstration is perfect. 

Having by this means established the formula, it was only 
necessary to throw the implied definition overboard in order to 
obtain the desired conclusion. Let “income” no longer mean 
every possible receipt, but let it be limited to rent, interest, 

rofits, and wages, to the exclusion of gifts, legacies, and the 
ike acquisitions—which is in fact the popular sense of the word 
—and then you will have the actual Income-tax which British 
subjects are compelled to pay. Use one definition of “income” 
while working out your demonstration, and an entirely different 
one when you come to apply it, and you have the neatest proof 
in the world that all the outery against the Income-tax springs 
from arithmetical dulness, and that if people would only recognise 
its beauties, this unpopular tax web appear the most perfect of 
all financial inventions. 

But though the mathematicians somewhat craftily perverted 
and misapplied their own theory, the theory itself is not the less 
true. Let us therefore take it as our guide, and see the sort of 
tax to which it would lead us. Lest any one should doubt the 
sense in which the word income must be used in order to make 
the demonstration we have referred to sound, we will examine 
the matter a little more in detail. First of all, for the sake of 
simplicity, let us consider only incomes which come in the shape 
of actual cash. One man in this year of ninepenny taxation 
receives, we will suppose, 10oo/. of rent. That counts for income, 
as all will agree. Another, whose ordinary rental is 100/. a-year, 
receives 10ool. this year, by taking a fine for the renewal of a 
lease. That must be taxed as income too, for fines differ from 
rent only in being precarious or casual instead of continuous. 
A third person gains 1000/. profits in trade. That is undeniabl 
income, though he may never gain another farthing. A fourt 
gets an unexpected legacy of 1000l., and a fifth picks up a 1o000/. 
note. Are we to reckon these last two sums as income? If we 
hold by the mathematician’s formula, we must; for they only 
differ from regular income in the great improbability of their 
recurring in successive years. They are extreme cases of pre- 
carious income, and that is all. If, therefore, we believe in our 
own reasoning, we must considerthe legacy, and the picked-up note 
as income of the year, and charge gd. on every pound of them. 
Go back to first principles, and they lead to the same conclusion. 
They tell us that a man’s taxability is measured by his means— 
his ability. A 1ooo/. got in one way will create the same 
ability, the same means, as 1000/. obtained in any other. And this 
brings us to what we have said is the definition of income which 
is implied in the theory. Let it come from what source it will, 
if a man increases his means by a given sum of money within the 
year, that is—for the purpose, at any rate, of the reasoning we have 
quoted—his income of the year on which he ought to pay. Rent, 
tines, profits, legacies, waifs, gifts, interest, and every other source 
from which money can come, must be included to make your In- 
come-tax demonstrably fair. Now, how would this differ from 
the actual tax? Chiefly in including legacies. But these, it 
may be said, are taxed already ; and, moreover, a man who comes 
into his father’s fortune takes it as capital, and not as income, 
and it is unthrifty policy, confiscation, and we know not what 
iniquity, to put a tax on capital. ger | this may be so. But 
we are not advocating such a tax. All we say is, that you 
must do one of two things—either use the word income in this 
extended sense, or else give up your mathematical reasoning as 
a mere juggle. To insist upon the conclusion while repudiatin 
the implied definition would be as reasonable as to assert one o 
Euclid’s theorems, and, in the same breath, to deny the axioms 
and definitions out of which it is evolved. 

But let us go a step further. As yet we have spoken only of 
money incomes. But income includes many things besides money, 
if not in the popular, at any rate in the equal-taxable, sense of 
the word. If the year’s profits of a trader are 1000/. worth of 
unsold silks, that is clearly income. It would go to swell profits 
in the annual balance sheet, and cannot on any plea escape, and 
in fact does not now escape, taxation. A stock-jobber’s annual 
gains may be 1000/. of Consols, and no money at all. That, too, 
must be victimised by the tax beyond all doubt. But suppose a 
land-jobber, as the result of his buying and selling, finds Creseif 
at the end of the year with a house or a field worth 1000/. as the 
net results of the year’s labour. Is the value of the land to be 
taxed, or is the man who has really made 1ooo/. profit to escape P 
Clearly no excuse can be made for the land which would not 
apply equally to the silk or the stock. In practice it might be 


troublesome to value it, but we are only solving a scientific pro- 
We fond 


blem, not suggesting a financial scheme. ll, then, the 
must in theory be taxed as income. But suppose again that, 
instead of being the result of trade, the same piece of land is 
acquired by devise or inheritance. Is it to be called income? 
o ever heard of a family estate—the actual market value of 
the whole land—being called income, or taxed as income, of the 
year in which it descends on the heir? Let it be granted for 
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argument’s sake that this is monstrous and horrible. Yet it is not 
the less true that, to make the demonstration of the fairness of 
an Income-tax sound, it is necessary to include land devised or 
inherited just as we found it necessary to include legacies and 
treasure-trove. . In short, the reasoning requires you to consider 
income as including value of every kind, whether money, goods, 
stock, land, or anything else acquired within the year, and this 
without regard to the source from which it comes. Legacies 
must be muleted equally with profits, and an inheritance at the 
same rate as a cargo of goods. 

The ultimate consequence of what we have called the mathe- 
matical theory of the Income-tax is substantially this. Group 
together an Income-tax such as we now have, say at ninepence 
in the pound, a legacy duty of exactly the same rate, and a suc- 
cession duty also of ninepence in the pound, and you get a 
system of taxes almost absolutely identical with the ideal Income- 
tax which is proved arithmetically to be exactly equal in its 
incidence on all. This affords an answer to the question how 
far the Income-tax departs from equality. It must err exactly 
as much in one direction as a ninepenny succession and legacy 
duty combined would err in the opposite ; for this is the counter- 
poise which would need to be thrown into the scale to make the 
pressure equal on all classes. It is quite a different question 
whether such an adjustment ought to be applied. There may 
be reasons why the Income-tax should remain unequal in order 
to balance other fiscal inequalities, if such there be, by which 
property suffers unduly as compared with labour. Again, there 
may possibly be objections on political and social grounds to a 
succession tax of a percentage so high as that of the Income-tax 
occasionally is. These are practical matters which we decline 
to enter upon at present. Our inquiry is concluded by the result 
at which we have arrived, that to make the Income-tax an equal 
tax, it should be accompanied by legacy and succession duties 
ratgy maintaining the same percentage as that of the Income- 
tax for the time being. 

Clouds of objections may be urged against this startling con- 
clusion, and we have not space to Sesans them all. But we will 
take the most plausible one as a specimen:—‘ If you tax the 
full value of inherited land in the year in which it descends, and 
go on in future years to tax the rents of the same land, you are 
not only putting a tax upon capital, but are taxing the same 
property twice over. The land is nothing but the right to receive 
the future rents. If you tax the one, you have no right to tax the 
other.” We answer this by a parallel. If a stockjobber’s profits 
this year are 1000/. of Consols, that sum of stock is nothing but 
the right to receive the future dividends. To tax the value of 
the stock this year, and the dividends also when they accrue, 
would be to tax the same thing twice. But the actual tax does 
this, and is right in doing it. At any rate, those who pronounce 
it perfect cannot say that it is wrong. Take another parallel. Mr. 
Smith earns this year 100o0/. in fees, and straightway invests it 
in the purchase of and. Mr. Brown in the same year gets a 
precisely similar piece of land by devise or inheritance. Smith 
pays first of all one thousand ninepences, and will be called upon 
to pay the tax again on the rents of the purchased land. Accord- 
ing to the present system Brown (so far as the Income Tax is con- 
cerned) escapes the first year’s impost, and pays on future rents 
alone. Why should there be this double taxation—as it is called— 
on Smith, and not on Brown? The only difference between them 
is that the one has earned his land, and the other has got it for 
nothing. If that were a ground for any distinction at all, it 
should be in favour of industry rather than of idleness. But on 
Adam Smith’s principle there ought to be no distinction, for a 
piece of land or any other acquisition increases a man’s means 
to the same extent whether it is derived from labour or bounty ; 
and it is ability alone which is the measure of taxation. Every 
other objection will be found to melt away as easily as this, and 
leave the simple result that a tax is ond ads imposes every 
year a uniform F agama on every acquisition which has come 
to hand within the year, whether from rent, interest, or wages, 
from labour, from bounty, or from chance. 

Compensation, and not graduation, is, therefore, the true 
remedy for the inequalities of the Income Tax. To a certain 
(though a very small) extent, the necessary make-weight was 
supplied by Mr. Gladstone’s succession duty ; but it is remark- 
able that, by almost all the members of the House of Commons, 
with the exception of the financier who proposed the scheme, the 
succession duty was looked upon rather as an aggravation of the 
Income Tax than as a small instalment of the couniterpoise which 
— make the unpopular impost rigidly and mathematically 
eq 


THE IRISH RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


MACKAY, in a popular book— Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions—published a few years ago, purposely 
excluded religious matters from his catalogue of epidemic follies. 
This was certainly omitting the part of Hamlet with a ven- 
eance. It was once proposed by Porson to write the history of 
uman folly in a neat compendium of five hundred volumes ; and 
the annals of religious madness would go far towards exhausting 
_ at least a solid moiety of the Encyclopedia Morie. The special 
department of the Anatomy of Melancholy—by which Burton 
meant madness— which he styles “ Religious Melancholy,” might 
be expanded tenfold. In every age of the Church, and in the ages 


before the Church, religion has had a tendency to become 
epidemic ; and it yet remains among the physiological mysteries 
what is the physical cause of popular madness. Undoubtedly 
the thing is catching. An enthusiast, we suppose, emits some 
subtle aura which falls upon the nerves, or the gastric plerus, 
or the hysteric organs, which are predisposed for receiving or 
imbibing the poison. ‘This is the sort of thing which we are 
assured is the rationale of infection in ordinary physical epidemics, 
though the doctors fail to give us any very satisfactory account 
of what the poison sporules consist of, or what it is which makes 
the patient peculiarly susceptible of zymotic infections. We 
know no more about the religious than the typhoid poison. 
Nobody yet has ever explained what generated the preaching 
madness, or the wild frenzy of the Flagellants in the Middle Ages, 
or—what is still more strange—the tendency which exists in all 
crowds and large assemblies to act upon sympathy quite apart 
from reason or conviction. 


The whole history of religious revivals is but an illustration of 
the law of sympathy, or rather of what is so called for want of a 
better name, for no one yet has ever established any law of 
sympathy. In pagan times, we know that for the space of two 
hours a whole multitude monotonously repeated “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” This was a religious revival, and in the 
Dark Ages we read of the whole mass of society suddenly turned 
by some wild enthusiast, and leaping at one bound from the 
depths of sensuality into the very wildest excesses of religious 
rapture. Peter the Hermit thunders through Europe, and 
robbers leave their eagle nests, and Kings their palaces, and 
every man his business and his senses, to follow in a Crusade the 
wildest of chases. The monstrous guilt of all Christendom stirs 
some stern and solitary heart in the fastnesses of the Apennines ; 
and a penitential frenzy spreads throughout Christendom. 
Every town is alive with the terrible procession of the Flagel- 
lants ; the scourge is wielded over a million of naked bodies; and 
a universal madness of religion blazes up, flashing with hasty 
and unprofitable conversions, soon to sink down into darkness 
made thicker and more impalpable by the short-lived glare. The 
history of revivals is the opprobrium of religion—its opprobrium, 
because each religious body will consider a revival to be religious. 
Every church and sect has tried it, and it has always failed; and 
this simply because a technical revival is never religious at all. 
If, however, we only regard it as what it ae a physical 
contagion—religion hes no reason to be ashamed of the failure of 
revivals.. We know nothing, or next to nothing, of infection and 
epidemic affections. From the time of Plutarch to that of Mr. 
John Wesley, and from Mr. Wesley through all those Scotch 
revivals which have lately been transferred to America, and 
which from America have very recently been imported into the 
North of Ireland, there is a tedious uniformity in the pathology 
of religious epidemics. It is much the same whether we read 
Lucian De Syrid Ded, who describes the frenzies of the worshippers 
whirling themselves in the orgies—or whether we hear of the 
citizens of Abdera, who with one consent ran mad in reciting 
verses from Euripides, or of the victims of the Tarantula—or 
whether we peruse Mr. Wesley’s Journal, or the accounts in every 
American book of travels of the wild fanaticism of a revival in the 
backwoods. Corybantes, Fakeers, Kilsyth Revivalists, epileptic 
nuns, Extaticas, and the victims of witchcraft—all exhibit the 
same symptoms. One knows as well the pathology of the 
revival disease as that of small-pox. A sermon is preached, 
or some wild appeal is urged—not very striking, for it is remark- 
able enough, that, whenever the language of revival sermons 
has been taken down, they are found to be stupidity itself. 
The spark is struck; the most ——— tinder—it is always 
a woman—catches fire; one female falls down in an epileptic 
state; the convulsive infection spreads; two or three others 
begin to roar and scream, and so violent are the throes and 
frenzies, that very often six persons cannot hold the demoniac. 
Twenty are, in less than haif an hour, in the spasms and wild 
contortions of delirium; and prayer, cursing, and blasphemy— 
the triumphs of assurance and the wailings of reprobation— 
are heard on all sides. What wonder if such influences take 
their natural effect? People go to a revival to be revived— 
they predispose themselves to catch the disease, and the 
take it. Congregations flocked to the late Mr. Irving’s chuoah 
to hear unknown tongues; and the gibberish was talked. 
People willed to move tables, and the tables were obedient, and 
whirled to the volition. A medium attracts, and the sympathetic 
receptivity is always forthcoming. As soon as a revival is 
announced, the magic virtue, or virus, spreads. In every 
case the rationale of the thing is the same. Methodism, 
Quakerism, Jumpers, Ranters, Extaticas, and Irvingites— 
East and Wout—Prochyteriann in Scotland, and Spiritualists 
in America—appeal to the same facts; and those facts are 
undeniable, but they prove just nothing at all, saying as much 
for the work of the devil as for the work of - In the 
Munster fanatics and the Calvinistic revivals, in St. Theresa and 
the Assassins, we see the same causes producing the same effects. 
It is a mere accident that a religious result comes of it. Re- 
ligion has nothing to do with the matter, which is only some 
morbid state of the human organization unnaturally stimulated— 
it matters not whether by bhang, mesmerism, or a sermon. 

The. Irish newspapers give us some details of religious revivals 
now at work in Coleraine and Ballymena, which only follow in 


the most exact particulars this accredited type which is coeval 
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with the history of the human mind. It is quite inde- 
pees of any religious profession, and belongs as much to 

aganism or as to Christianity. Here are 
the details:—‘ A young woman of prepossessing appearance” 
—it always begins with these hysterical females—* is suddenly 
and deeply impressed with convictions of sin.” Then we hear of 
“persons filling an apartment, all of whom are borne from it 
under the most excruciating agonies—some fainting, some pros- 
trate and moaning heavily, some shuddering in every muscle .. . . 
ejaculating .... calling aloud for mercy .... writhing in agony 
upon the floor ... . paroxysms of soul and body .. . . suffocating 
sobs, and appalling cries of horrible despair.” This is 
the Ballymena narrative, while the Coleraine histor 
deals in yet more supernatural horrors. ‘A sudden fias 
of light in the sky while prayer was being offered brings 
everybody to their senses; groans and cries are heard on 
every side.” The rest is according to the regular formula, 
with one remarkable exception. The Coleraine Chronicle itself 
has been placed in typographical difficulties from this particular 
frenzy. ‘In one house, two compositors in our own office, and 
another young man of the newspaper staff, have all been im- 
pressed, converted, and prostrated; they have at length found 
peace, &c., but we have had a difficulty in getting out the 

Chronicle.” We own that this is new; but it happened in 

Ireland. The Celtic susceptibility infects even an editor and 
his staff. The Christian Times has recently announced that they 
were getting up a revival, and that prayer-meetings were held in 
the printing-office; but the London revival was so prudently 
managed that it did not interfere with the poe rege of publi- 
cation. Not even a solitary printer’s devil took to the anxious 
benches. After all, the Coleraine Chronicle was, we are glad to 
find, published ; and sceptics will be found to hint that the sug- 
gestion of danger to the regularity of that pious journal was only 
a clever stroke of business to call attention to the fact that 
there was at least one newspaper staff which had converted men 
as compositors. The editor himself vouches for the sincerity of 
the convictions in his subordinates (though he is silent as to his 
own share in this remarkable season of refreshing), and bears 
his witness to their tears and earnestness, and touching testimony 
to the efficacy of “‘ the new song and peace in believing.” 

If this were all, we have no objection to compositors convicted, 
impressed, prostrate, and singing a new song. The London 
press, we fear, consists of more pebbly-hearted reprobates. If con- 
victed, it is only—though, we are glad to say, unfrequently—of 
escapades which bring them to the police office, and their new 
song is generally a popular nigger melody. ‘The epidemic 
is hardly likely to spread across the Channel; and it certainly 
would create a sensation were the Zimes or the Saturday 
Review to find its staff disabled by strong convictions of 
this kind. Sins enough we have to lay us prostrate, but if 
they ever come upon us it is not in this edifying form. We 
have, however, no objection to revivals while confined to 
the dura ilia of London compositors attached to the newspaper 
press. The editor and writers of the Morning Advertiser 
have so long given themselves to theological speculations, that 
if a revival is to occur, we prophesy that the first outbreak 
will be in Fleet-street. As soon as it reaches our own staff, 
we promise that the public shall have the earliest intelligence 
of a fact so interesting to literature as that the newspaper press 
is “under convictions.” But we deprecate, in the interests of 
human nature, the introduction of revivals into schools. ‘The 
Irish newspaper tells us that “ the children attending the school 
established and sustained by the Irish Society”—to whose atten- 
tion we commit the fact—* and taught by a young man who had 
found peace,” &c., were each and all simultaneously “ prostrated.” 
We have less objection to revivals among those who have come 
to years of adult indiscretion ; but we think the police should 
interfere with the case of “ young children crying for mercy ;” 
and if not in their case, in that of the teacher who has found 

eace and joy, an experiment should be tried which the old 

ooks tell us has been found very efficacious. ‘“ Bartholomea, a 
servant maid,” says Wicrus, “as soon asa certain hymn was 
sung in the vernacular, became immediately ecstatic, and roared 
and shrieked in a terrible way. When the same hymn was sung 
in Latin, she was not affected. Her mistress, a prudent matron, 
resolved to cure her if she would come to her chamber. The 
mistress repeated the hymn in German ; the maid was thrown 
violently on the ground in strong convulsions and most desperate 
phrenetic ravings. 'The mistress, with her daughter's aid,” 
administered a domestic medicine which in Eton is given at the 
flogging-block. “The maid,” continues the narrator, “ was 
perfectly cured, and ever afterwards heard the hymn with entire 
composure.” A course of gentle discipline of this sort might 
perhaps bring over the compositors of the Coleraine Chronicle 
to some new convictions; and, by way of counter-irritation, the 
spiritual fever might be reduced by material stimulants. At any 
rate, the language and recommendations of the Lancet on this 
melancholy subject are not without value ; for we regret to find 
that the epidemic is spreading, and that some Scotch Presby- 
terian divines propose to import it into Scotland. Our contem- 
porary says :— 

The accounts given by eye-witnesses of the Irish “ revivals” in Belfast pre- 
sent vivid pictures of epidemic disease such as no instructed physician can fail 
to recognise. ..... In one factory five cases occurred amongst the youn 
women in the course of two or three hours. Some were thoroughly prostra 
and speechless, the nervous system completely relaxed; others in a state of | 


the highest fury and convulsion, struggling violently, shouting and screaming, 
and wildly tossing about their arms. These are the symptoms of violent 
hysteria. ..... Free and pitiless drenching with cold water, and separation 
of those “taken,” would quickly reduce the revival. All means, however, are 
employed by the organizers of the agitation to increase its violence. The 
blasphemous ravings, which are based upon the heated imaginations of these 
half-mad girls, are quoted and recited, and the utmost excesses of language 
and demeanour are favoured as the special evidences of peculiar inspiration, 
We omit all mention of the insane and indecent follies which are held to be 
“indicia” of conversion; but they are such as evidence a temporary un- 
settling of the reason amongst the duped, and a high degree of rascality 
amongst the knaves who encourage the evil...... it certainly is not sur- 
prising, as a conclusion to this general tapage, that several persons have gone 
to lunatic asylums, and others are under restraint in their own houses. 


PITY THE SORROWS OF A POOR M.P. 


T= close of the session suggests, among other topics for 
reflection, the very curious question, Where do the M.P.’s 
come from? What are the precise quantities of vanity, fussiness, 
ennui, and patriotism which are necessary in order to evolve an 
enthusiast ready to brave the sufferings of the M.P.? Just as 
the modern parson, snug in his cozy vicarage, meditates with 
wonder and with doubt on the bitter fare and stern austerities of 
the followers of St. Basil or St. Bruno, so posterity will read 
with mingled awe and scepticism of the living martyrdom of the 
anchorites of St. Stephen’s. If any ancient ascetic had ventured 
to prescribe what a modern senator pays heavily to be allowed to 
do, a monastic mutiny would have been the certain consequence. 
What is fasting compared to feeding on Bellamy’s beef? What 
are vigils compared to seven hours of Committee of Supply P 
It may be painful to flesh and blood to get up for Lauds at three 
in the morning, but it is luxury compared to sitting up till three 
in order to listen to Mr. Vincent Scully. Imprisonment in a con- 
vent may be dreary work, even though it be on a green hill-side 
and close by a rippling trout-stream ; but what is it to imprison- 
ment in the lowest flats of Westminster, on the banks of the 
fetid Thames? People may vaunt the asceticism of St. Simeon 
Stylites, but the idea of sitting on a pillar where there is no 
Thames and no counsel is Elysium itself to the wretch who is 
sitting on an Election Committee. The rank and file of the 
House of Commons, who, without hope of office or of fame, ruin 
their fortunes, shatter their healths, squander their lives, and 
submit to be set up as targets for the thick-flying abuse of county 
politics, in order that they may be at liberty to subject them- 
selves tothis super-monastic maceration, is anenigma to thestudent 
of humanity. Spring and summer bloom for them in vain—it is 
to no = that night offers sleep to their weary eyes. What 
is it that can induce them still, with whitening faces and more 
and more haggard eyes, to go on crowding to the green benches 
of their punishment at mid-day, and shuffling away from them 
three hours after midnight? Is it possible that they are credu- 
lous enough to believe they are of any use P 

Of course there are a considerable number of cases in which 
a special solution is possible. Those who have talent come with 
the same object as that which brings a young lady to a ball 
when the thermometer is at ninety—the hope of being admired. 
The county magnates, whose powers of self-deception are not 
equal to this illusion, come that they may remain magnates, and 
that no erratic manufacturing comet may cause the occultation 
of their sober but ancient radiance. Then a certain number 
must be allowed for new members, who have had bright dreams 
of usefulness and fame, and who are beginning to find the truth 
out ; anda certain number for those who have indeed found it out, 
but who will not give way, because it is their own particular rival 
in county or in town who is longing to step into their vacant 
shoes. Then there are the self-elected depositaries of missions— 
the victims of single ideas of every kind, religious, social, and poli- 
tical. Lord Haddo no doubt came into Parliament with the 
single view that he might drape the nude female living model. 
Lord Raynham is animated by a noble rage for the prevention of 
cruelty to fleas. And of course we shall be gravely rebuked if 
we do not recognise with reverence the long list of patriotic 
virtues which senators are in the habit of attributing in debate 
to each other, and at the hustings to themselves. 

The misfortune is, that while the disagreeables of Parliamen- 
tary life are constantly increasing, its recompence, in the shape 
of eminence or success of any kind, is growing scantier and 
more precarious every day. The consequence is, that the old 
motives, which were venial, if not praiseworthy, are failing in 
their force, and other motives of a far less innocent character 
are bearing a part in the supply of candidates, and are begin- 
ning to tell on the composition of the House of Commons. That 
point of the Charter dreaded above all others—the ye of 
members—has a strong tendency to realize itself. seat in 
Parliament costs so much money in the acquisition, and so much 
labour in the enjoyment, that people begin to look for some sub- 
stantial value in return. Fefault of more disinterested 
occupants, seats are falling to local attorneys, pushing tradesmen, 
and contractors of various kinds, to whom a seat is an advertise- 
ment that well repays its cost. And the influx of this class of 


| members is being attended by a manifest slackening in the 


morality of the House on the tenderest points of senatorial 
reputation. ‘Two very salient cases may be cited from late 
experience. Blame enough has been lavished on the Derby 
Government for their thinly-veiled electioneering in the 
matter of the Galway Company ; but very little notice 
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has been taken of the far graver delinquencies of Mr. Lever 
and his constituents. Lord Derby, at worst, only bartered 
his duty for political support. Mr. Lever and his consti- 
tuents distinctly offered to barter theirs to whatever Govern- 
ment would give them direct pecuniary value in return. The 
Galway people were not “debauched,” as has been said. They 
came impudently and solicited seduction. They put themselves 
up to auction, offering their political allegiance to whatever 
Government would pay them for it in the shape of a pecuniary 
stimulus to the trade of their port and county. Political pre- 
ferences were ostentatiously disavowed at the election—the con- 
tract, and nothing but the contract, was the cry. Mr. Lever 
accepted the conditions, and, as a principal recipient of the coveted 
douceur, pledged himself to support only that Government that 
should grant it. And yet this chapter of the impure transaction 
has passed almost without censure; and no one in the House of 
Commons seems to think that any departure has been made from 
the legitimate uses of a Parliamentary seat. 

The other case is a matter of no public importance, but is not, 
on account of its paltry subject-matter, less valuable as the 
symptom of a tendency. A few days ago a Welsh Railway 

ill which had passed the House of Lords, came back in the 
ordinary course to the House of Commons for the sanction of 
some amendments. The railway passes through the grounds of 
an M.P. named Whalley, whose only distinction consists in 
having ousted the Fitswilkiam family of one of the Peterborough 
seats. Now, if a railway company projects any unpleasant inter- 
ference with a landowner’s righte-if it pro to run a tunnel 
under the drawing-room, or to erect a depét in the flower 

arden—there are various remedies within reach of her Majesty's 
ieges. The most popular and most effective course is to seize 
P| break the theodolites of the engineers who come to make the 
survey which is an indispensable Paes to the intended 
sacrilege. If this fails, the injured landowner is at liberty to 
indulge himself in an expenditure of some twelve hundred pounds 
in opposing the Bill ay House of Commons ; and if that fails, 
he is mercifully permitted to repeat the = and a part of the 
outlay in the House of Lords. Mr. Whalley had a natural 
aversion to all these courses, but especially to the most expensive 
one of appearing before a Committee of the House of Commons. 
He preferred the cheaper, because speedier, tribunal of the 
House of Lords. But, unhappily, the Lords saw nothing in his 
grievance, and sent him back with a very scanty modicum 
of redress. Thereupon Mr. Whalley gets up in the House of 
Commons, and proposes to tack to the Bill the relief that he 
himself as a landowner desires, by 2 simple Resolution of the 
House, without committee, or counsel, or witnesses, or any 
cumbrous ceremony of the kind. If the House of Commons 
had adopted a Resolution that no railway should be suffered to 
pass near the estate of any member of Parliament, the proceeding 
might have been more injurious in degree, but it could not have 
been more profligate in kind. It was an attempt to prostitute 
the statute-making power of the House of Commons to the pur- 
pose of bettering his own material condition, by taking certain 

roperty rights from others and giving them to himself. That 
Mtr Whalley should have had the audacity to make such a pro- 

sal was not perhaps very remarkable ; and that the House of 

ommons should have contemptuously rejected it was still less 
surprising. But the strange feature of the ene the 
mind involuntarily away to the scenes that annually take place 
in the Capitol at Washington—was the list of names Mr. Whalley 
was able to take into his lobby. The exposures of Wakefield 
itself will hardly afford graver matter of thought to the fervent 
democrat than the fact that Bright, and Bass, and the self- 
denying Williams, purest of the pure, were among the supporters 
of this impudent attempt to wrest public power to private ends. 
Such things were not done in the days when the aristocracy used 
to plunge into European wars for the sake of procuring out-door 
relief to their order. It is the small foreboding of a mighty 
change. It proves that in this, as in all other respects, the 
Radicals of the first water have fully made up their minds that 
“every one who’s eyes are not in the back of his head ought 
to be looking to America ;” and we fear it also proves that the 
old stamp of House of Commons members is giving way more 
and more to arace of men whose tone of morality ond mind 
fite them to worship that ill-favoured model. 


CHEAP AND NASTY. 


ii is humiliating to our constitutional system that the arts of 

peace seem to flourish best—or indeed alone—under a 
despotism. This is the sense in which L’Empire c'est la Paix 
has an exact meaning. Napoleon III. has at once, on the termi- 
nation of the Italian war, ordered—and what he has ordered will 
be executed—the completion of the Paris improvements. We 
have only to contrast the Bois de Boulogne with Hyde Park. 
There, somehow or other, the thing is done. It is not only that 

The Imperial works and worthy kings 

are planned, but they are executed. Hills are raised or levelled ; 
water is made to flow over sandy levels, and to spread into pure, 
translucent lakes; trees thirty feet high are removed, and seem 
unconscious of the change; nature itself seems to obey the great 
Imperial command. Napoleon gives the word, and order and 
beauty reign. In 1848, as the correspondence between the Board 


of Works and Messrs. Easton and Amos shows, we began to think 
about cleansing a few acres of dirty pond in Hyde Park; and 
here, in 1859, we are wrangling and squabbling, first about the 
fact whether the water is dirty at all—next, whether the water 
can be washed, for that seems to be the remedy to be tried— 
and, lastly, whether we shall have clean water in a dirty pot, 
or whether we shall go to the expense of washing both water 
and water-pot. For this is the actual state of the great Ser- 
pentine controversy. Leading articles, leading engineers, adi 
contractors, and a department of State are all at their wit 
end; and a scanty tether of intelligence it is which tley ms 
at full stretch on these very elementary subjects. We say i 
is positively humiliating that so trumpery a subject should 
puzzle these high authorities. 

Puzzled they completely are; and, if we are to believe the 
great professional authority entrusted with the Government con- 
fidence—Mr. Hawksley—it becomes a serious question whether, 
after all, there is anything wrong. This gentleman’s position, and 
that of Mr. Fitzroy, is perfectly suicidal. What he proposes to do 
is to spend 17,000/. on a work which is certainly too large or too 
small—too large if there is nothing to mend, too small if there 
is anything wrong with the Serpentine atall. Either more ought 
to be done with the Serpentine, or less. If the Serpentine is a 
stinking nuisance, the 17,000l. will not cleanse it—if it is at 
present no nuisance at all, 17,000l. is thrown away on it. For 
this is Mr. Hawksley’s position. He first of all asserts that “the 
water of the Serpentine is essentially clear, sweet, and inodorous.” 
He says, “let there be no mistake on this subject.” He admits 
a little confervoidal and other forms of vegetation” —just a mild 
suspicion of duckweed, but “of a very primary and harmless 
character.” This, however, “‘can be very readily removed by 
filtration.” At the same time there is “a vast deposit at the 
bottom of the Serpentine, black and deep”—Mr. Hawksley is 
too nice to call it mud and slime—but with this, as it ‘does not 
oe ~ condition of the supernatant water,” he does not propose 
to deal. 

Now, the question of fact is this. Does the Serpentine stink P 
Mr. Hawksley has not the professional assurance to tell us that 
it does not. All the world who have noses declare that it does, 
except the great Mr. Stephenson, who, happily perhaps, labours 
under a nasal deficiency, and asserts that it is pure and whole- 
some. ‘There is such a thing as colour blindness, and Mr. 
Stephenson has the fortune, good or evil, to labour under, or to 
be blessed with, some corresponding incapacity of nose. But this 
is not given to all men. r. Hawksley admits the infernal 
Malebolge—he confesses the ‘“ black and deep” Stygian deposit. 


That loathly pool with all its muddy lees, 


which Dante describes, he can find at the bottom of the Serpen- 
tine, and pace Mr. Stephenson, we infer the result which the 
old Florentine paints— 
In the time 

*Twixt July and the 

Has heap’d its maladies all in one foss 

Together: such was here the torment: dire 

The stench, as-issuing streams from fester’d limbs. 


Given, we say, the black and loathly mud—and Mr. Hawksley 
himself affirms it—and we infer the stink. The universal nose 
of London asserts it, always excepting the abnormal nostrils of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson and Sir Morton Peto, whose strong 
stomach is not turned either by a Serpentine or a Spurgeon, 
Whence comes that 


Stench infernal, 
But from that loathly pool’s dark muddy lees? 


It cannot come from the “supernatant water,” as Mr. Hawks! 
expresses it so poetically. The water is “clear, sweet, an 
inodorous.” Sabrina fair herself might knit her hair with Hyde 
Park lilies, ahd not be distressed by ‘the primary and harmlers 
confervoidal vegetation.” The water, then, does not want filter- 
ing; and Mr. Hawksley does not intend to plunge into the lower 
depths. All the filtration in the world will not affect the mud; 
and the water itself wants no filtration, for it is already clear, 
sweet, and inodorous. The clear wants no clarifying, the sweet 
cannot be dulcified, the inodorous cannot be made purer. Unless 
Mr. Hawksley proposes to pass his already beautiful wave through 
a bed saturated with rose water and eau de Cologne, the Serpen- 
tine, as it is, cannot beimproved upon. We are asked, therefore, to 
expend 17,000/. on improving that which wants no improvement— 
on filtering water which already is “essentially clear, sweet, and in- 
odorous.” Wedemur tothe 17,0002. The Italian gardens, foun- 
tains, and waves, the lodge-like cottage, and “the machinery 
noiseless and smokeless” (again to — Mr. Hawksley’s poetical 
diction), will not reconcile us to spending 17,000/., or 17,000 pence, 


on doing what does not want doing—on washing absolutely clear 


water—for that in plain, if in somewhat Irish, English, is what 
Mr. Hawksley purposes. The matter of choice is this—either 
0,coo/. or nothing. Either cleanse the bed of the Serpentine or 
eave italone. No doubt Mr. Hawksley’s plan is cheap, but it is 
nasty. We don’t want the water washed, but we do want the 
pot washed. Mr. Hawksley asks us to —- 17,000/. in wash- 
ing clean water. We must say that on his own showing Mr. 
Fitzroy’s proposed expenditure of 17,000/. is the most scan- 
dalous waste of public money that official incapacity ever sug- 


ted. 
anything beyond the mere announcement of this propos 
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terous plan were wanted to insure its condemnation, such would 
be found in Mr. Hawksley’s communication to the Times. We 
are no partisans of Messrs. Easton and Amos, but it is a fadt 
that we have heard of these gentlemen in connexion with very 
successful hydraulic works, and we have not heard of Mr. 
Hawksley. But Mr. Hawksley sneers at Messrs. Easton and 
Amos as contractors. He is an engineer—he is a professional 
man—they have only interested views. Mr. Hawksley takes the 
Serpentine in hand on the sacred and disinterested grounds of 
science—Messrs. Easton and Amos are only looking to their 
profits. We have a wholesome reverence for the professional 
man, but all this is downright impertinence. Messrs. Easton and 
Amos, being tradesmen, look to a percentage on their capital and 
to their trade reputation. Mr. Hawksley, being a professional, 
looks to a percentage on the outlay and to his professional repu- 
tation. here is the difference? A civil engineer—we say it 
with all respect for the profession—and a working engineer, as 
far as this Serpentine job goes, are tradesmen alike. A con- 
tractor has just as much stake in his name as the C.E. has. 
Shop and office seem to us to be much on the same footing. 
We are unable to distinguish “‘ the very different points of view 
from which contractors and professional men view these matters,” 
or from which we are to view contractors and professional men. 

And if Mr. Hawksley would attract that public confidence to 
which he appeals, he would do better in eschewing attempts at 
fine writing and logical acumen. He is murderously severe on 
Mr. Lilwall, a gentleman whose only interests are the public 
health and his own nose. Mr. Lilwall had constructed an argu- 
ment to this effect—No contractor is the best judge of cleansing 
the Serpentine; Mr. Hawksley is a contractor; therefore Mr. 
Hawksley is not the best judge, &e. Mr. Hawksley replies— 
I am not a contractor, but an engineer; therefore 1 am the best 
judge. We will present Mr. Hawksley with a parallel to 
this admirable syllogism :—No woman is a parson; Mr. Hawks- 
ley is not a woman, but a professional man; therefore he is a 
parson. Let Mr. Hawksley attend to his cranks and pulleys— 
mood and figure are not his strong poe. He may be great in 
boilers ; but he is uncommonly weak in Aldrich. 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS BY HENRY LUSHINGTON.* 


| Sip contributions to that part of the national literature 
which derives its interest from transitory circumstances are 
sadder, and none more interesting, than the volumes which aim 
rather at showing the world what sort of men have passed from 
it almost unnoticed, than at making any very definite addition to 
its existing stock of thought and knowledge. Such works cause 
a feeling of regret to those who were not acquainted with their 
subjects, which is not the less real because it is somewhat inde- 
finite. At first sight, it appears a melancholy reflection that so 
little success or distinction should have rewarded abilities equal 
or superior to those which have enabled more fortunate, though 
not more deserving, persons to play a very conspicuous part in 
the affairs of the world. But further consideration will probably 
suggest that, if the honours and prizes which society has to give 
were always distributed in the direct ratio of the merits of 
those who are to receive them, the alteration would diminish 
the intrinsic value of those great gifts which make men 
wise and good, by giving too much prominence to the relation 
between them and the external advantages which they occa- 
sionally produce. If every man whose moral and intellectual 
qualities are remarkable were also prosperous, prosperity would 
soon become the object of a worship far more extensive, more 
abject, and more specious than it is at present. 

r. Venables’ Memoir of Mr. Lushington, and the Essays to 
which it is prefixed, are better calculated to suggest such 
thoughts as these than any book which has lately fallen under 
our notice. They are memorials of a man who, p Semon his life- 
time, was known only to a small number of friends, and whose 
name—even in the opinion of a biographer who appears to have 
felt that his enthusiastic admiration and deep affection disquali- 
fied him from unrestrained panegyric—is Tikely to be soon 
forgotten by those who had not the privilege of personal intimacy 
with him. Mr. Lushington’s life contained but few marked in- 
cidents. He was born in 1812, and was educated at the Charter 
House, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
notwithstanding an attack of illness which not only incapacitated 
him from all severe study at the time, but reduced him for life 
to the condition of an invalid incapable of any sustained exertion, 
he obtained a high degree and a fellowship at his college. He 
was afterwards called to the bar, but he never prosecuted his pro- 
fession with much assiduity. In 1847 (without any solicitation 
on his part), he received the appointment of Colonial Secretary 
at Malta, and he died in 1855. His literary remains consist of 
a volume on the campaign in Affghanistan, called A Great 
Country's Little Wars, a pamphlet on the Indian Government, 
several reviews—three of which form the bulk of the present 


* The Italian War, 1848-9, and the last Italian Poet. Three Essays by 
the late Henry Lushington, Chief Secretary to the Government of Mi: alta, 


with a Biographical Preface by George Stovin Venables. Cambridge: 
Macmillan, 1859. 


volume—and a few poems, some of which unite in a very unusual 
degree the merits of spirit, tenderness, and exquisite polish and 
finish of language. The essays now republished have been selected 
partly on account of the interest which attaches to their subject 
at the present day, and partly because they are good specimens 
of their author's mode of thought and feeling. The first two are 
historical sketches of the Lombard and Piedmontese campaigns 
of 1848-9. The third is a review of ae Giusti, the Liberal 
poet of Tuscany. The latter is very good, though the difliculty 
of the subject somewhat obscures its merit to ordinary readers ; 
but no one can fail to see that the historical essays are admirable. 
There is a little embarrassment and hesitation in the first part of 
the first of them, but as the writer warms with his subject he 
reaches avery uncommon and characteristic degree of excellence. 
The narrative becomes extremely lively and graphic, and the 
language is full of eloquence. Perhaps the most difficult of all 
literary tasks—the task of giving historical unity, dignity, and 
interest to events so recent as to be still encumbered with all the 
details with which the newspapers invest them—has never been 
more successfully discharged. In the progress of time events 
settle down, as it were, into a certain recognised order. They 
assume their due relative proportions and importance, and his- 
tory moulds itself into a shape which need only be modelled 
and retouched by a man of genius in order to bring the essen- 
tial unity of the subject into full relief. To do this, however, 
within a few months of the occurrence of the events to be re- 
lated, and with hardly any other materials than those which the 
ephemeral literature of the day supplies, is a very difficult task, 
and requires not only great power of dramatic arrangement and 
conception, but a large measure of the faculty which assigns 
their true magnitude to points which at first are all equally 
prominent and: equally notorious. Mr. Lushington performed 
this feat with rare success. Most of us have extremely imperfect 
conceptions of the order and mutual connexion of the different 
events which occurred between the revolt of Milan and the 
battle of Novara. We all remember the accounts which the 
different newspaper correspondents sent home of the battles 
between the Austrians and Piedmontese, the revolution and 
counter-revolution in Naples, and the sieges of Rome and 
Venice; but to almost every one these vents are a mere en- 
tangled network of slaughter and confusion. Mr. Lushington, 
in a very short compass, shows the true nature and sequence 
of these events, and gives to the whole story of the struggle and 
defeat of Italy a degree of unity and dramatic interest which 
not one newspaper reader in ten thousand ever supposed it to 
possess. 

The moral tone of the articles in question is not less remark- 
able than their intellectual merit. It possesses the rare, and 
what in most minds are the contradictory qualities of perfect 
fairness, justice to all parties, sympathy with the good qualities 
which each of them displayed, and enthusiasm for the great 
object which the best and wisest of the Italians had inview. It 
would be impossible to find a warmer friend of Italy than Mr. 
Lushington was, or a more ardent believer in the possibility of 
the union of the whole Peninsula into a single great State. But 
though he appears to have been attached to this object with 
almost romantic warmth and tenacity, he is never unjust for a 
moment to the Austrians, nor does he deny that Charles Albert 
more than once put himself in the wrong in his conduct towards 
them. He writes with cordial admiration of the stubborn courage 
and patriotism of Radetzky, and does the fullest justice on all 
occasions to the good intentions which he believes the Austrians 
to have entertained towards their Lombard subjects. In some 
minds justice means impartial scepticism; but where it is united 
with genuine warmth and depth of feeling, it is one of the most 
amiable, as it must always be one of the most noble, of human 
qualities. 

To many readers the most interesting part of the volume will 
be the Memoir prefixed to it by Mr. Venables. It throws great 
light not only upon Mr. epers character, but on that of 
asmal} but veryimportant classwhich always exists, but respecting 
which it is usually impossible to obtain any trustworthy infor- 
mation. Noone can have read the lives of remarkable men— 
still less can any one have had opportunities of personal inter- 
course with any one who could fairly claim that title—without 
being struck with the fallacy of the popular theory that they 
are moral and intellectual miracles, separated by an immeasur- 
able distance from ordinary persons. Inthe biography of almost 
every great writer or statesman are mentioned names, now obscure, 
to which the great man himself yields the superiority. Mirabeau 
used to say that his father had greater natural powers than him- 
self. Rousseau declares that a Spaniard with whom he lived for 
some time in Paris, and whose name is now completely forgotten, 
was the most remarkable person he ever knew. Richard Wesley, 
who would now be unknown but for the fame of his brothers, 
used not only to discuss their projects on equal terms, but 
often controverted their views with great success. Luther 
learnt much of the doctrine of the Reformation from an obscure 
monk in his own convent, and Lord Erskine was frequently 
confronted and occasionally defeated by advocates whose fame 
died with them. Indeed, daily experience shows us that men 
whose names are in every one’s mouth exchange opinions and 
discuss every kind of subject upon perfectly equal terms with 
others who are only known to a very narrow circle. Fame is 
a light that rests rather upon the prominent parts of a 
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tableland of pretty uniform level than on the peaks of isolated 
and inaccessible mountains. Indeed, considerations of a 
more general kind would lead us to expect this to be the 
case. e conditions of eminence are the union of a certain 
degree of intellect or imagination with the powers which 
are necessary for their exhibition. A man of any degree of 
ability may miss fame and fortune from defects not only appa- 
rently but essentially trifling. A digestion a little too delicate, 
a nervous system a little too finely strung, a little too much in- 
difference to the opinions of others, a little too much pride, or a 
little too much humility, may nullify the most splendid talents, 
if they are nullified by not being made instrumental to the attain- 
ment of outward and visible rewards. The talents, however, thus 
neutralized for some purposes, are still splendid. The man who 
esses them is rah intrinsically great than if he had fought 
is way to any of the positions which fame or fortune could 
confer; and the atmosphere in which he lives is no other than 
that which, ina few exceptional cases, produces greatness uni- 
versally acknowledged to be great. 

Mr. Lushington would appear to have lived, from his college 
days downwards, in the sort of society of which we have 
attempted to indicate the character. Mr. Venables describes, 
with a touching fidelity and warmth of recollection, his friend's 
Cambridge career :— 

Youthful conversation of the higher class, though it would seem crude and 

tic to maturer minds, is more ambitious, more earnest, and more faith- 

ful than the talk which furnishes excitement and relaxation in later life. 
Our Cambridge discussions would have been insufferably tedious to an ex- 
perienced and accomplished listener of fifty; but in the audacity of meta- 
physical conjectures or assertions, in the partisanship of lite enthusiasm, 
in the exuberant spirits, the occasional melancholy, the far-fetched humour of 
youth, all were helping each other forward by the incessant influence of con- 
tagious sympathy. Like many past and future generations of students, we 
spent our days— 

In search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 
And Henry Lushington could not have employed them in any manner which 
would have been more favourable to his intellectual development. 


In after life he would ome to have continued to cultivate 
the friendships which he had formed at college, and to have lived 
on terms of familiar intercourse with a circle of friends, not the 
less remarkable because the names of many of them are little 
known to the world at large. The peculiar interest of his bio- 
graphy lies in the fact that it gives a very complete and very 

autiful representation of the temper of mind and of the range 
of understanding which in this country characterize men who 
miss fame because they do not, and not because they cannot, 
earn it. Mr. Lushington would seem to have carried to nearly 
the highest point the characteristics of a thoroughly accomplished 
English gentleman, and his portrait is impressed with so singular 
a mixture of sweetness and strength as to convey avery pleasing 
and honourable — of the influences through Thich his 
character was developed. We never remember to have met with 
a more striking illustration of some of the best of our national 
qualities. Every line that he writes bears upon it the stamp of 
rigid truth and justice. Mr. Venables declares that he never 
knew him use even an exaggerated phrase; and the scru- 
pulous fairness with which he gives credit for every act 
of courage or intelligence on the part of those whose 
general conduct and character he denounces, certainly tends very 
‘strongly to confirm the accuracy of this observation. The 
general impression which the book conveys of cheerfulness and 
courage is at least equally remarkable. Mr. Lushington’s 
position in life was not for many years at all equal to that 
to which his talents entitled him, but there is not in the 
Memoir or in his writings a hint of anything like dissatisfaction 
or bitterness. Every = of the volume abounds in proofs of 
the intense interest which he took in affairs which did not affect 
his personal prospects. Indeed, he seems to have been profoundly 
convinced that whatever affected either the power, the greatness, 
or, above all, the honour of the nation, was personally important 
to him. Few men have shown more strongly that intense, 
though silent and usually latent, patriotism which is one of the 
strongest of all feelings in an Englishman, and especially in an 
Englishman of refinement and cultivation. 

Perhaps one of the most striking points in Mr. Lushington’s 
biography is the depth and intensity of the friendship with 
which he appears to have inspired his biographer. In every 

e, in almost every sentence, are the strongest traces of a 
eeling all the more remarkable because it is suppressed, and 
obviously suppressed with a realeffort. The impression which 
the story conveys is as far as possible from anything like weak- 
ness or sentimentality ; indeed, the opposite qualities would 
seem to be developed in almost formidable proportions in the 
author of the narrative. It is written with remarkable power, 
and occasionally with a condensed weight of sarcasm which 
recals Tacitus more than any modern writer; but it is per- 
vaded throughout by that sort of tenderness and deep-seated 
emotion with which a man thinks of the friends who ion ex- 
ercised a lasting influence over his life and character, and 
obtained an interest in his affections which death itself only 
enhances. Taken as a whole, hardly any book could be men- 
tioned better calculated to teach those who are capable of such 


instruction what is the frame of mind and what the excellences - 


of character which are to be found among Englishmen on whom 


the various influences of English society have worked in the 
most kindly manner. Truth, honour, self-respect in every form, 
inténse patriotism, a singular courtesy to others, and the power 
of eliciting and of feeling the most profound and touching affec- 
tion—an affection rendered all the more touching by the reserve 
and modesty with which its existence is indicated—form the 
main features of the portrait which Mr. Venables has drawn. 
In spite of the constant attacks which sentimental jesters are in 
the habit of directing against all the more conspicuous classes of 
their countrymen, we believe that such qualities are by no means 
uncommon, and we cannot regret that they flourish none the 
less because they frequently meet with little public applause or 
recognition. 


DANTE* 


(Pz complete edition of Dante, and two translations of the 
Inferno, have appeared in London within the last six months. 
Lord Vernon, with praiseworthy munificence, has caused the 
four most ancient texts—those of Foligno, Jesi, Mantua, and 
Naples—to be printed in parallel columns, in a splendid folio. 
If, as it is natural to assume, the different versions have been 
faithfully reproduced, Lord Vernon's edition is a splendid gift to 
all future commentators. But it will have no interest for the 
general reader. The rude type of the old editions has been so 
minutely reproduced, that the words flow into one another, 
and of course perplex the eye that is not accustomed to palimp- 
sests or black letter. The differences of the several copies are 
rather in grammar than in thought. Mr. Panizzi’s preface is 
a mere bibliographical essay, and as uninteresting as such per- 
formances commonly are. Altogether the book accomplishes 
nothing, though it is invaluable as preparing the way for a 
really critical edition hereafter. 

The labours of Mr. Whyte and of Mr. Thomas are of a vi 
different kind. Both have translated the Inferno into Englis 
trimeters, and Mr. Thomas has preserved throughout, and Mr. 
Whyte in parts, the triple rhyme of the original. Here all 
resemblance between the two versions ceases. Mr. Whyte con- 
tents himself with a short scholarly preface on the chief features 
of Dante’s poem, and its place in Romance literature. His 
translation is sensible and straightforward, but he seems to want 
command of language and of metrical music. He gives no 
notes; and he has ventured, perhaps not without warrant, to 
omit those two or three passages which are apse | coarse. 
Mr. Thomas, without being a poet in any true sense of the word, 
possesses a great power of versification. He is moreover a 
voluminous student, and has written several introductory essays 
and a profusion of rather amusing notes. But from an amiable 
desire to prove that Dante was as good a Christian as himself, 
Mr. Thomas insists on giving him the sentiments of a Particular 
Baptist in germ; and, favoured by a happy ignorance of the 
critical history of the Middle Ages, has read to the end of the 
Paradiso without suspecting his mistake. The startling announce- 
ment that the poet held “the great doctrine of the Reformation, 
salvation through faith in Christ,” is worthily matched by a 
mass of undigested learning in the notes, which culminate in the 
discovery that “ probably” Dante “‘ was of opinion that the adora- 
tion of the Cross was the invention of Antichrist.” Neither can 
we regard Mr. Thomas as more successful in grappling with the 
difficulties in his text. The substitution, in the fifth canto, of 
“che sugger dette a Nino” for “ che succedette a Nino,” is pre- 
cisely one of those vicious subtleties which a ong t is not 
likely to have invented. Yet, in spite of all this, Mr. Thomas, 
through honest love of his author and industry, has succeeded in 
bringing out a version which will probably be read with pleasure 
by many of the large class who do not understand either the 
man Dante or his times. To appreciate a story and to enjoy 
poetical passages is fortunately a very different thing from com- 
prehending a work of art in its entirety. 

It is curious to inquire into the grounds of that great admira- 
tion for Dante which has grown among us of late. The taste is 
certainly not traditional ; for Tasso and Ariosto were the models 
of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, imitated by Spencer 
and Wieland, translated by Fairfax and Hoole, while Voltaire 
could only find grounds for contemptuous admiration of the 
Inferno in his sympathy with the poet’s anti-Papal tendencies. 
The knowledge of Dante in Segal war almost be said to date 
from Cary’s translation, and English taste was probably con- 
ciliated by the palpable Miltonisms of that author. Since then 
editions and translations have been alike numerous; but the 
mere fact that such notes as Ventura’s should be preferred to 
Landino and Velutello, or that such a critic as Mr. Carlyle should 
have written so inadequately on such a theme as the Divina 
Commedia, are proofs that the knowledge of Dante has scarcely 
yet got beyond the appreciation of particular passages. It was not 
in this way that his own age read and understood the poet. The 
Divina Commedia was, to all Italians and to all who were pene- 
trated with Roman thought, a reality rather than a vision, which 


* Le Prime Quattro Edizioni della Divina Commedia. Letteralmente 
ne per cura di C. G. Warren, Lord Vernon. London: T. and W. 
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the poetry did but embody in an undying form. The sharp con- 
fines that separate the visible from the invisible world among 
ourselves were unknown to those whose God was present to them 
on the altar, and who lived sustained against the perpetual war- 
fare of fiends by the perpetual grace of the saints. The 
Christendom into which Ripheus was baptized “more than a 
thousand years before baptism,” was also that which the citizens 
of Florence, Cacciaguida and Beatrice illustrated. Lucan’s 
melancholy surmise that ‘the gods conceal from those who 
must live that they may endure to live, how happy it is to die,” 
Hamlet’s dread of “ the something after death,” are the limits of 
ancient and modern thought, between which lies what might 
seem an enchanted world, in which men were “nearer to the 
gods.” Only those who take the trouble to understand how the 
credulous faith of children in their own imaginings may be sys- 
tematized with rigid metaphysical subtlety at a certain epoch of 
the human mind, can transport themselves back into the fairy- 
land of fancy and devotion. Yet, without this knowledge, they 
must not hope to understand Dante. The absolute certainty 
with which he speaks, the exactness with which he describes 
scenery and the mystic circles of Hell and Purgatory, are not mere 
rhetorical artifices of a poet. Dante has weighed the two systems 
of Gregory and Dionysius, and knows which of the two has best 
classified the celestial hierarchy. He has fathomed the depths of 
pagan philosophy, and has reconciled it by an unerring process 
with the faith. To him “there is no light unless it come from 
that heaven which is never clouded ; and the firmest conclusions of 
science are “ darkness or shadow of the flesh,” in comparison 
with the clear certainties of the highest Christian thought. 


To understand the Divine Comedy we must therefore start 
from the assumption that only the world that transcends our 
senses is real. In other words, Dante, like his age, is an idealist— 
not a visionary, for he never perverts nature, but seeks to 
distinguish the type, the principle, and the tendency of natural 
things from the shapes which they assume. And this has no 
doubt affected his conception of character. Beatrice is nota 
woman—she is womanhood, various in its strength and beauty, 
but simple because pure, like light that may break into a 
thousand colours, but never know a stain. The girl of the Vita 
Nuova, and the glorified spirit who sits with Rachel at the feet 
of Mary, are but one thought and one life. And as every circle 
in the invisible world corresponds to some predominant passion 
or energy by which the life of the sufferers has been swayed on 
earth, we must expect to find a statuesque simplicity in all the 
delineations of character. It is not that Dante was bind to the 
subtler shades of feeling, but he is only concerned with the 
grand results in which life has been summed up. Nothing can 
be more minutely faithful than the description of the gradations 
of passion through which Francesca da Rimini has passed— 
nulliae more complete than the last colouring with which her 
own words paint her—and yet we know that we have only seen 
a fragment out of a highly complex life. Conecive how a modern 
French novelist would have handled such a tragedy—how every 
nerve would have been laid bare with the scalpel. Or, to take 
perhaps a fairer instance, contrast Francesca with Juliet, to 
understand what a gulf separates the ideal and the real in works 
of art. In Dante we only hear “ this is love, and thus it was 
that one woman suffered.” In Shakspeare the woman supersedes 
the passion, and we seem to understand love as a part of Julict’s 

This massive simplicity in design of the great Italian epic 
perhaps makes it even more difficult to explain why the study 
of such a book has been resumed in our own century. ‘There 
cannot be much spiritual affinity between the generations of the 
last forty years, ‘‘ who have lived without infamy and without 
praise,” and the man whose loves and hatreds transcended time. 
As surely as the gates of the Baptistery outweigh in intrinsic 
worth all the cubic feet of brick which the present generation 
has piled up in viaducts and Crystal Palaces, so certain is it that 
a nobler life was lived by those few thousand burghers who did 
battle with thought and the sword for Church or Empire, than 
is now enjoyed by the many millions of men in whose mouths 
the greatest ideas of time are topics of conversation, and nothing 
more. ‘The contemporary of Dante had at least a clear percep- 
tion of the great struggle of the day, and a hearty faith in the 
cause which he himself espoused, whether he drew the sword for 
Pope or Emperor, whether he valued spiritual thougit or poli- 
tical life most highly; and he fought in no illiberal spirit to 
subordinate, not to destroy, the cause which he combated. But 
the present age is the Hamlet of history, having inherited greater 
duties than it can perform, and thoughts that perplex and over- 
power it. It is melancholy to reflect how many grand ideas— 
any one of which might serve as the watchword of an age—are 
nothing more than the playthings of dilettantist philanthropy, 
gossiped over in salons, wrought into the mosaic of sermons, or 
embodied in the plots of philosophical novels. Peace and war, 
commerce and abstract thought, self-culture and passion, are all 
complements of the universal creed which has based a Catholic 
faith on the union of contradictories. So much confusion of 
purpose is not merely attended with practical inefliciency. It 
is a sign of grave moral obliquity, when earnestness is supposed 
to co-exist with an acquiescence in a thousand conventional 
hypocrisies, and when men believe in a progress that has not 
landed them in a single definite truth. Of course even this state 
is better than actual retrogression-rcertainty cannot be purchased 


by taking refuge in a lie. But that which all society wants, the 
something that may live beyond the grave, must be derived from 
men of a different stamp than those who acquiesce either in worn- 
out shifts for thought or in the actual status quo. 


Yet we think it is something more than the consummate charm 
of the noblest poetry in the world that has given the Divina 
Commedia a fresh popularity. There is a large class of minds to 
whom the contrast between possibilities and facts in our everyday 
life at present is a cause of undissembled misery. Some of these 
take a morbid pleasure in dissecting the secret of their own 
weakness, and have created an appropriate school of art, in 
which the triumph of passion and circumstances over will is 
represented as the real drama of existence. The whole morbid 
and contemptible school of social novels in France, and of 
spasmodic poetry in England, represents this tendency in the 
public mind. But others are led by the blind impulse to struggle 
— into a purer atmosphere, and at least to see the summits 
which truer men have reached. The secret of Dante's power 
will therefore be found in the magic which a clear aim 1 life 
and a steady vision of the invisible throw about every effort of 
thought and will. He did not regard his acts as a mere accident 
of his destiny. ‘To have suffered in a great cause was second only 
to the glory of having believed in it. The personal love that 
had purified him was worthy, therefore, to become a portion of 
the world’s history with which he himself was identified. To 
believe in a great order in which all things have their appointed 

lace—to see that man has a part in it by the heart no oe than 

y the will—are the commonplaces on which all philosophy and 
all art have been based—which every age repeats, and which 
only the highest moral sense can ap we be or the most perfect 
artist render. It is Dante’s glory that he was at once workman 
and man; and it must be counted among the redeeming points 
of a garrulous, purposeless generation, that it can do homage to 
the reflected beauty of a life which is not its own. 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN AUSTRALIA* 


T° such of our readers as know something of the missionary 

journals published by the nape, Pg the Propagation of 
the Gospel, we may give an idea of Mr. Mereweather's little 
book by saying that it resembles those journals, but with the 
difference that it is free from their air of officiality and of being 
made to pattern. There is the record of work day by day—there 
are the visits to one station after another—the prayers, the preach- 
ings, the baptisms, the services in churches, in court-houses, in 
huts, and under trees—the notices of the disposition with which 
the writer’s ministrations were received, and of the impressions 
of hope or discouragement produced on his own mind. But Mr. 
Mereweather, not writing with the consciousness that his papers 
would be submitted to a committee and published under the 
authority of a religious society, feels himself at liberty to tell 
many things which would hardly have been fit for issue in a 
grave brown wrapper from No. 79, Pall-Mall; nor does he think 
it necessary to limit the expression of his feelings to religious 
subjects. At the outset, indeed, he indulges a good deal in 
solemn platitudes which might have led us to suppose him a 
member of the stiff-white-neckcloth school. But i degrees 
this habit is got rid of; in the course of colonial life the starch 
disappears from his cravat; even the white envelopment itself 
is discarded, except on those serious occasions for which it is re- 
garded as indispensable; and our author appears before us as a 
man not without human frailties and special characteristics— 
genial, straightforward, and unaffected. 


It appears that Mr. Mereweather’s outward voyage has already 
been related in a book which has not fallen in our way; and 
here we find him safely landed at Port Adelaide. His residence 
in the Australian colonies was considerably varied, both as to 
scene, and as to the nature of his occupations. He was employed 
in several dioceses—sometimes in town parishes, sometimes as a 
missionary in the wilds, at another time as a gaol chaplain; 
and he consequently saw much both of the countries and of their 
inhabitants. It was during the time of his Australian labours 
that the gold discoveries took place; and he has a great deal to 
tell as to the effects of these in drawing to the country crowds 
of not very desirable immigrants—in enriching men who had no 
idea how riches might be properly enjoyed—and in enormously 
raising the price of everything, to the great distress of those 
oo who, like himself, had no share in the new and sudden 

eluge of wealth. Of the brutality of the diggers, there are 
many curious stories. Of the mixture of something better with 
their roughness, we may quote the following instance :— 

I baptised three children belonging to a man who is just starting for the 
diggings. He insisted on paying me. I said that our Church did not sell 
the sacraments. He said that the clerk must be paid. I answered that there 
was no clerk. He then said roughly that he did not wish anything from 
anybody—not even the Church—without payment. I told him that, in the 
present case, there was no other alternative. He then went away in a rude 
manner. 

Aug. 25.—Find that tho man whose children I baptised yesterday has gone 
away at daybreak, and left a packet for me. On opening a very dirty bit of 
white-brown paper, tightly twisted, I found at least three ounces of 
nuggets of pure gold in it. So he gained his point after all. 


* Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia and Tasmania, kept 
during the Years 1850-1853. By the Rey. J, D, Mereweather, B.A. 
London; Hatchard, 1859. 
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Mr. Mereweather, of course, fell in with many strange cha- 
racters. The strangest of them perhaps was an old man, who 
lived in a miserable den, guarded by six fierce mastiffs, and was 
variously regarded by his neighbours as an astrologer and an 
atheist, a miser and a beggar :— 

He talked about the sun and the moon, the stars and clouds, gave them 

fantastic names, mixed them up with heathen mythology, and gave vent to 
some strange notions about the Deity. He told me he was eighty years old, 
was the son of an archdeacon, the brother of an English beneficed clergyman, 
and that he had been in the colony forty-six years. He showed me the 
genealogical tree of his family, but did not seem to have much communica- 
tion with his relations. He was very garrulous, and had a sour disagreeable 
eye. I sat an hour listening to him, and scarcely saying a word. 
Mr. Mereweather seems to have dealt wisely with this old 
maniac, but, we fear, without much good effect. Among other 
persons who turn up in unexpected circumstances, we may men- 
tion “a lady who had been used to attend St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge,” and who, we should imagine, must*have felt her- 
self strangely out of place in the wilds of Australia; and a 
gentleman who, after having worn the blue gown of Trinity and 
passed his little-go at Cambridge, was ofliciating as waiter at a 
Sydney hotel—* No waiter, but a Knight Templar!” 

Mr. Mereweather also mentions some of the books which he 
met with in out-of-the-way corners, and our own experiences in 
less savage lands give these stray volumes an interest in our eyes. 
Among them were Pascal's Z'houghts, Michelet’s History of 
France (from which our author quotes the well-known piece of 
nonsense about Shakspeare’s having been a butcher), Cary’s 
Dante, and Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe. On 
some of the books there are remarks which are at least as re- 
markable for simplicity as for novelty or profundity. But the 
oddest thing of the literary kind is the statement of an eccentric 
Englishman, whom Mr. Mereweather met in Java :— 

He had been, he said, a great hunter; but to tiger-hunting he was espe- 

cially addicted. And not content to go to seek the tigers, he mancuvred 
that they should seek him, and in the following manner :—he used to get 
into a tiger-trap, with a double-barrelled rifle, and sit there as a bait, 
waiting for the beast. I asked him if he did not find it dull staying there 
solong? To which he rejoined, that he generally took a book into the trap 
to beguile the time. I ventured to inquire what branch of literature pleased 
him best in this critical position ? His answer was—“ At one time one book; 
at another, another; but that on such occasions his favourite study was the 
Sorrows of Werther.” 
We suspect (and so, apparently, does our author) that in 
addition to Werther’s tearful tale, this gentleman had studied 
to some purpose the adventures of another famous German hero 
—Baron Munchausen. 

Of the natives and the convict population much may be 
learnt from this little book. Most people, probably, have heard 
some curious stories as to the ineradicable love of savage life which 
often triumphs over any attempt to civilize a native permanently. 
They have heard, for example, how one who had been in England, 
dressing like ourselves, speaking intelligible English, feeding 
decently with a knife and fork, behaving with a gentlemanlike 
gravity, and edifying Exeter Hall by the apparent thoroughness 
and intelligence of his conversion, on returning to the antipodes 
became gradually restless, disappeared from the town, and, after 
all manner of ugly conjectures as to his fate, was at length 
traced into the bush—his hat being found on one tree, his coat 
and waistcoat on a second, his shirt on a third, and—last relic 
of the civilization which he had renounced—his trousers on a 
fourth. Mr. Mereweather furnishes several instances of a like 
kind ; and sometimes the relapse into savagery is marked by 
the commission of some dreadful crime. The great misery of 
Australian life seems to be that the people of the serving class, 
whether natives or European convicts, ean never be trusted. 
Your black attendant, after having annoyed and amused you by 
all manner of unaccountable antics, is found some morning to 
have suddenly deserted, having, probably, murdered a sweet- 
heart or a rival before starting. Your white convict is a villain 
exactly in proportion to his cleverness and plausibility. You can- 
not believe a word that he says; you have the uneasy feeling 
that he may already have been steeped in the foulest crimes, and 
Se can never hold yourself secure against his committing some 

orrid atrocity—perhaps cutting your own throat for the sake of 
afew pounds or your watch. Mr. Mereweather draws the fol- 
lowing picture of the present style of convicts, as compared with 
those of an earlier time :— 

Those who come out now are better educated, and are good for nothing, as 
far as general usefulness is concerned. They are wonderful talkers, hate aes 
work, can quote Scripture enough to dazzle the clergyman, are clever at 
forgery and petty larceny, are sober rather than otherwise, have no sense of 
honour or gratitude, are wonderfully soft and plausible in their manners, and 
corrupt everything about them. The rough, old, brutal convict, who was a 
very good fellow in his way, is fast disappearing, having amalgamated with 
<a society. The new style of people still remain, serving their 
masters as ill as they can, having no triangles and a three-dozen in the per- 
spective. But the style of convicts most universally disliked by the gentry, 
and thoroughly hated by the other prisoners, are those from Pentonville, 
called Penton-villains. ‘They are an exaggeration of all that I have just enu- 
merated—most abominable hypocrites; one is never sure of them. 

Very much besides the spirit of man is far from being divine in 
these regions. There are venomous reptiles in plenty, and the 
climate in some parts is wretched. Here is the antiphrastie Mr. 
Mereweather’s report of his district on the Murray :— 

My calculation with revard to the weather in this country, according to my 
experience, is as follows :—Incessant rains, resolving the tracks into glutinous 
swamps, prevail from about June 8 to Sept. 23—109 days: droughts and 
heats of summer—extreme heat I mean, such as te render travelling dis- 


agreeable, and almost impossible—prevail from December to the end of March 
heavy floods, rendering travelling intricate and very dangerous, the more so as 
the watercourses are very numerous, prevail from September to November— 
at least sixty-six days. Then it must be recollected that the various paddocks 
are short of good feed for seven or eight months in the year. In short, unex- 
ceptionable good travelling in the Edward district, so far as climate, feed, and 
absence of floods are concerned, I found to exist only from November 20 to 
about December 10, a period of twenty days. All the rest of the year is 
chequered by some difficulty or other. 

The diet is generally very bad. For meat, there is tough lean 
beef, which must be eaten without any vegetables; for drink, green 
tea, of which the effect is to produce a strong necessity for tonics ; 
and these usually take the form of spirits adulterated with 
tobacco—an abominable compound, which speedily produces 
delirium tremens in those who indulge in it. “I have been 
told,” says Mr. Mereweather, “that the blacks cannot en- 
dure a white man’s flesh. They say that it tastes very salt, 
and is highly flavoured with tobacco.” So that, after all, the 
adulterative weed, if it shorten life in some cases, may in other 
cases act as a charm for preserving it against the violence of 
aboriginal epicures. 

To undertake the work of a missionary for life in such scenes 
as some which Mr. Mereweather describes, must require no 
common resolution ; and we should fear that of the few who 
would do so, and who niight feel themselves bound by imagined 
duty to persevere, no small proportion woufd in course of time 
become disheartened, spiritless, and useless. To us, therefore 
(although we are aware that in saying so we shall shock many 
worthy persons), it seems that the most hopeful course for ob- 
taining missionary labourers would be that which Mr. Davies 
somewhere suggests—a system of engagement for a certain mo- 
derate number of years. The result would most likely be that 
men of a higher class than the ordinary colonial clergymen would 
come forward for the service, and that in their work they would 
be supported, not only by the feeling of religious duty, but by 
the same love of adventure which yearly carries some of our 
reverend friends to brave “ peaks, passes, and glaciers”—to the 
forests of Norway and the sandy wastes of Sinai. The continual 
influx of new men and fresh spirit would furnish the clerical body 
in the colonies with the best means of combating the difficulties 
which surround it, and the experience which clergymen might 
gain by a few years of colonial life would afterwards be valuable 
both to themselves and to others. 


ACADIA* 


HIS is a readable little book, and has more in it that is 

palatable and entertaining than could have been expected 
from the superficial compilation of a hasty Yankee traveller. Its 
author, Mr. Cozzens, went for a month’s change of air from 
Boston, and accident led him to make Nova Scotia the 
scene of his wanderings. He toured about, saw the little 
there was to be seen, got up his Longfellow at the scene of 
Evangeline’s birthplace, read a history or two of the country, 
and made his book. As a book-maker, he has two merits. 
He gives about as much information of a dry kind as a 
lazy reader can patiently endure, and then stops. He has 
attained the art of moderation in retailing cram, and he has 
also a power of prattling pleasantly about his own doings. 
Having even less materials than most travellers, he yet makes 
the little incidents which all travellers retail as interesting as a 
pretty cheerfulness of style can make them. We find that in his 
pages we can stand with unaccustomed equanimity the old 
stories of how he first could not get a horse, and then how the 
horse, when he got it, stood still—and then how the horse, after 
standing still, ran away—storics which every traveller tells, but 
which are unendurable in more ambitious books of travel. Nova 
Scotia is also exactly the place to draw forth the reflections of a 
meditative Yankee. For the first time in his life Mr. Cozzens 
saw what is meant by repose. Nova Scotia is the home of a 
quiet that amounts to almost complete stagnation. As a poet 
and philosopher, Mr. Cozzens was charmed with this—as a citizen 
of a go-ahead nation, he despised it. It was therefore open to 
him to pour forth reflections of very opposite kinds. He loves 
the sweet pastoral simplicity of the Acadians—he heartily con- 
temns the indolence of colonists who make nothing of the 
admirable gifts which nature has lavished on them. Together, 
the descriptions of scenery and incident, and these mixed reflec- 
tions, give us a tolerable picture of Nova Scotia; and, if it is not 
a dependency of the British Crown which it is worth while to 
spend much time on, it is important enough, and has a character 
sufficiently unique, to make a small book about it acceptable in 
England. 

Nova Scotia has a curious present, and has had a curious past. 
It shared as largely as any part of the American Continent in the 
ruin and horrors which were wrought in the conflict of the 
European races with each other, and in their great task of im- 
proving the red man off the face of the earth. The French were 
the original settlers, and then the English came, and the colon 
changed masters backwards and forwards until, finally, Wolfe 
secured Louisburgh, the key of Nova Scotia, for King George. 
If the English ever let them alone, they quarrelled among 
themselves; and one of the most stirring episodes of Nova 
Scotian history consists in the story of a Frenclr lady who 


* Acadia; or, a Month with the Bluenoses. By Frederic 8. Cozzens. 
New York. 1859. 
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defended the possessions of her husband against the attack ofa 
French commander. But the great fact of this history is the 
horrible and atrocious war which the Puritans of New England 
waged against the French settlers in the name of religion. As 
Mr. Cozzens kindly expresses it—‘‘ The wrath of the Pilgrim 
Fathers fell upon the unfortunate Acadians as though they had 
been a nation of Sepoys.” The great raid under Colonel Church 
was made in the time of Queen Anne. ‘The Acadians were a 
small settlement of Norman peasants, about twenty thousand in 
number, and utterly inoffensive. In 1713, Nova Scotia was 
ceded to England, and the Acadians were permitted to stand 
neutral, and take a qualified oath of allegiance to England. But 
after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, they were ordered to fight 
against their own countrymen, and to give up their Indian friends 
into the hands of the English, They ain. some feeble resis- 
tance, and were punished without mercy. They submitted; but 
there was a strong feeling of hatred and distrust towards them, 
and their Puritan enemies determined to root them out of their 
homes. In 1755, a considerable number were deported, after their 
leaders had been decoyed by stratagem into a place where they 
were utterly powerless. The sad story of the exile that followed 
has been told by Longfellow in a poem which Mr. Cozzens natu- 
rally overrates, but which has a sweetness and a plaintive tender- 

ness that make it, with all its prolixity and feebleness, a work of 
interest, and a good representation of the subject it embraces. 

That such a deed should have been done only one century ago 

shows that the world has made a step in the last hundred years. 

Mr. Cozzens, by his friendly inuendo, directs our attention to the 

history of the suppression of the recent mutiny in India. We 

may turn to the comparison with pride. In the middle of last 

century a, Christians laid waste a settlement of co-reli- 

gionists under the protection of their own Sovereign. In the 

middle of this century a band of Pagan rebels, stained with the 

blood of Christian women and children, have been punished with 

a few military executions and admitted to a general pardon. A 

ery for blood was, indeed, raised by the party which is most 

nearly connected by religious sympathies with the Psalm-singing 

butchers of Massachusetts. But the feebleness of the cry, the 

peremptoriness with which it was drowned in the general expres- 

sion of nobler sentiments, and the final triumph of a merciful 
policy, show how wide is the barrier which separates us in such 

matters from those who a century ago represented the feelings 
of English colonists, and probably of a large portion of the home 

public. We never wish to chime in with the unmeaning lauda- 
tion of progress which is too popular here and in America, but 

there are some points of advance which are indisputable and are 
of the highest value, and we may count as one of these the im- 
possibility of anything like the treatment of Acadia recurring at 
the present day. 

The colony of Nova Scotia has never recovered from the un- 
favourable circumstances of its past history. Its great peculiarity 
is that it consists of a number of detached settlements, entirely 
cut off from one another. One village is Acadian, and consists 
of a colony of poor, humble, simple, shy Norman peasants who 
have no other wish than to live and die unnoticed. Another vil- 
lage is composed of free negroes, who have run away from the 
States. A third village is tenanted exclusively by Highlanders, 
who chatter their frightful Gaelic to each other, and cannot com- 
prehend the tongues of “ articulate speaking men.” Further on is 
a settlement of Lowland Scotch, a people for whom Mr. Cozzens 
entertains a lively hatred, which was partially justified by the hard 
bargains they attempted to drive with him, and the shameless way 
in which they set up conscientious scruples, and at the same time 
intimated that these scruples would yield to money. Every. 
community seems isolated either by race or by occupation. Te 
there is a settlement of fishermen, they never go a yard on land 
beyond their own borders. There is no union for common 
public advantages—no interchange of ideas—no intermarriages— 
no passing from one settlement to another. The Acadians, for 
example, come long distances into Halifax to sell their produce ; 
but they come and go so early that by breakfast-time every 
Acadian has disappeared. And it is a hard matter even for a 
traveller to get from point to point in many parts of the settle- 
ment. There are no means of going to places where no one 
ever wants togo. The ery aoa is that Nova Scotia is at a 
stand-still. Its magnificent lakes, harbours, and fisheries are 
wasted. It is poor when it might be rich, powerless when it 
might be a very important colony, disunited when union would 
speedily give it a new life and vigour. It is true that the state- 
ments made by Mr. Cozzens are made by an American anxious 
to glorify a Republic and to depreciate the results of what he 
ole the paternal government of England. It is also true that 
he was only there in summer, and he could scarcely picture to 
himself truly all the torpifying influences of the long winter of 
Nova Scotia. But still the main facts are, we should suppose, 
indisputable; and a country which a little union and energy 
would bless with abundant wealth is kept back by intestine 
jealousies and unenterprising indolence. 

The people of Nova Scotia are intensely loyal. They pride 
themselves excessively upon their devotion to the Queen, and 
even appear to thank Heaven that they are free from the low, 
vulgar energy of Republicans. We confess we do not set any 

eat store by this kind of loyalty. We know at home what it 
is worth. e know the sort of people who are ready to sit idle 


all day and drink to the British Constitution. This passive sort 
of languid sentimentalism is not at all the loyalty which England 


wishes for in her dependencies. It is one that must neces- 
sarily fade away in proportion as the Queen’s subjects do justice 
to themselves. e want a more reasoning and reasonable 
affection, and we find that, in the best Nova Scotians, such a 
feeling takes the place of the sleepy Crown-worship prevailing, or 
said to prevail, in the colony. Mr. Haliburton, one of the most 
eminent of Nova Scotians, has now a seat in the English Parlia- 
ment, and the speech he made last session on the military 
protection of England was certainly not characterized by an 
romantic submissiveness to the mother country. And yet he is 
well known as a strong lover of monarchy, and a despiser of his 
Yankee neighbours. As men come to use their faculties, to 
develop the natural resources of a country, and to accumulate 
wealth, they change the character of their loyalty. They have a 
loyalty which is strong, but which has something of calculation 
in it. Mr. Cozzens seems to think there is some indissoluble 
connexion between loyalty and indolence. He argues from too 
narrow an induction. He should look from Nova Scotia to the 
other colonies of the English Crown. We do not feel sure how 
far the inhospitality of the winter may make it impossible for 
Englishmen to turn Nova Scotia to any great account. But, if 
the climate permits, the settlement will some day attract English 
capital and English energy. The desire for wealth, fostered b 
the infusion of capital, is the only agency that is likely to bin 
together the different settlements of Nova Scotia ; and there is not 
the slightest reason why this agency should not be exercised 
under a monarchy as well as under a republic. 


THE CHRONICLE OF MY CID. 
Second Notice. 


Wwe have brought down our account of this venerable monu- 
ment of the oldest Spanish literature to the famous sally from 
Aleocer. We shall not analyse the rest of the poem with the fulness 
thus far deemed desirable. The Cid, after fighting some more 
battles, takes Valencia, and mollifies King Alfonso by presents 
judiciously chosen from the spoil. The King then marries the 
Cid’s daughters to the Infantes of Carrion, two nobles of high 
lineage but little worth. With the wedding the first cantar 
ends. The second part of the poem deals with a great battle 
fought by the Cid in defence of Valencia, brings out the cow- 
ardice and base brutality of his sons-in-law, and gives an admi- 
rable report of a Cortes at which the Cid demands and obtains 
satisfaction for the insults offered by them to his daughters, 
who are respectively remarried to the kings of Navarre and 
Aragon. ‘The poem concludes as follows :— 

In all things honour overtakes him who was born in a good hour. 

He — from this world on the day of Pentecost. 

Of Christ may he have pardon! 

Thus may we all do, just men and sinners! 

Such is the story (lit. “ news”) of my Cid the Champion. 

In this place endeth this narrative. 

To him who hath copied this book God give paradise. Amen. 

Abbot Per wrote it in the month of May, 

In the era of one thousand and C.C.[C.} years. 
The best parts of this second cantar have been translated by 
Mr. Frere with great spirit and general accuracy. His versions 
may be found in the appendix to Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. 
He has not, however, succeeded in giving the form of the original, 
in which the same assonantal rhyme runs on for an extraordinary 
length—in one instance for seventy-three lines. These lines, too, 
exhibit the strangest irregularities. The number of syllables is 
generally twelve, less often ten, sometimes thirteen. Verse 22 
has twenty-three, and short lines of only six or eight syllables 
sometimes occur. Under these circumstances it has seemed 
better to be content with perfectly faithful prose translations 
than to attempt rhyming versions, which can only justify their 
necessary want of literalness when they a exactly the metrical 
form of the original—an achievement which is worn ge beyond 
the resources of a writer using the comparatively rhymeless 
English language. 

e have referred to the historic value of this Gesta del Mio 
Cid. Fully to justify our opinion in this respect, it would be 
necessary to translate the seven hundred and forty lines 
which describe the Cortes held at Toledo, and the duel in which 
the Cid’s honour was vindicated. Let us be content with a few 
isolated points of interest. The reader will have noticed, in one 
of our quotations, a reference to the superstition connected with 
the appearance of the crow on the right or the left—a belief pro- 
bably derived from the Romans, and strenuously opposed by the 
Visigothic legislators. Allusions to buenas aves, auce, and los 
avueros (auguria) occur so often that it is strange that the 
Spaniards have no word corresponding to the French bonheur 
(bonum augurium) and malheur (malum augurium). So, too, 
the poem is full of allusions to the armour, dress, and weapons 
of the period, and throws light on other 7 interesting to 
the Spanish antiquarian. Of more general importance are the 
instances found in the m of those penalties and usages 
which a German includes in his term Rechtsalterthiimer. 
The King’s threat (v. 27) of blinding those that aided the 
Cid indicates the length of time to which the punishment 
of effossiv oculorum continued legal in Spain. is, by the 
way, like all other mediwval punishments, symbolized an idea, 
and was not peculiar to the Visigoths. It is found in the 
laws of our own King Cnut, and also in those of William the 
Bastard. Indeed, even the gentle St. Louis (Htablissements, 


cap. xxix.,) inflicted it on coiners. Further, we have God's 
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ordeal (ovddl, urtheil) of battle minutely described, the spec- 
tators duly kept six lance-lengths from the barrier (v. 3621), and 
the sun divided fairly between the combatants. A trial by battle 
took place in this country as late as the seventh year of Charles I. 
And om no doubt, as in Spain, the usage rested on the belief 
that God would strengthen the innocent or injured. Again we 
find the Cid (v. 2103) presenting a sword to each of his future 
sons-in-law. So Theoderich, when he adopted the King of the 
Heruli, gave him equos, enses, clypeos. Interesting, too, is the 
form in which the Cid performs his omi/danza (act of submission) 
to King Alfonso (vv. 2030, 2034) :— 

All his men he bade them stay as they were, 

Excepting those cavaliers whom he loved in his heart. 

With fifteen of them he alighted on the ground 

As he had determined, he that was born in a good hour. 

His knees and his hands in the ground he fixed themn. 

The grasses of the field in his teeth he took them, 

Weeping with his eyes—such great joy had he. : 

Thus he knew how to make submission to Alfonso, his lord. 

The last is a good instance of that poetic symbolism which, in 
their law, as well as in their speech, characterized our childlike, 
unabstracting ancestors. Obscure and meaningless as some 
juridic symbols may now appear, we may be sure that they all 
embody some deep thought or graceful tancy—that some reach 
back to the time when the Indo-European race was yet un- 
severed, and that, for the student of what has been called our pre- 
historic history, these may be as important as the languages and 
mythologies of the various branches of the great family to which 
we belong. It must have been a conviction of the truth of these 
propositions which gave Jacob Grimm strength to write his 
Teutonic Legal Antiquities—a book as interesting as it is ex- 
haustive, but which strangely omits the instances above quoted, 
though they bear all the marks of descent from the Visigothic 
conquerors of Spain. 

These, however, are matters with which as yet only a limited 
circle of readers can be expected to concern themselves. Of 
more general interest are the evidences which the poem affords 
of the delight with which the singer, sure of the sympathy of his 
audience, has embodied in his hero all that united to form the 
ideal Spanish gentleman of the Middle Ages. He exults in the 
daring of Pero Bermuez, surnamed El Mudo (mutus), whose 
words were deeds. Great is his faith in the indomitable pluck 
of Minaya Alvar Faiiez—the Cid’s diestro brazo, as Roland was 
the “diestre braz” of Charlemagne, as Lancelot was the right 
arm of Arthur. He admires the chivalrous politeness of the 
Moor Abengalvon. The valiant Bishop Don Hieronymo, “the 
excellent tonsured-one ” (el caboso coronado), is obviously one of 
his prime favourites ; and it is hard to say whether he respects 
him most because— 

Bien entendido es de letras t mucho acordado, 
or because— 
De pie é de cavallo mucho era aveciado. 


And in describing one incident in the bishop’s career, the poet, 
generally grimly in earnest, shows a humour which could only 
result from hearty sympathy. A great force of Moors land on 
the shores of his bishopric (Valencia) i 

Behold ye the Bishop Don Hieronymo very well armed. 

He pulled up before the Cid, always with good auspices. 

“To-day I have said for you the mass of Holy Trinity. 

For this I have left my land and come to seek you, 

For the desire that I had to kill some Moor. 

My order and my hands I fain would honour them, 

And in this fight I wish to go first. 

I bear a cross-shaped pennon and arms of choice ; 

If it please God, z wish to try them, 

That my heart may be able to rejoice, 

And that you, my Cid, may be the more pleased with me.” 

But though these secondary personages are conscientiousl 
drawn and individualized, the artist has rightly devoted his 
utmost efforts to elaborating the figure of the Cid. With Homeric 
fondness for standing epithets and phrases, he calls his hero 
again and again “the Good One (el Bueno) of Bivar,” “‘ the Ex- 
cellent” (el caboso), “the Beautiful Beard,” ‘He of the long 
Beard,” and so on. The Cid’s beard, by the way, is a never- 
failing source of admiration. ‘‘God, how he is bearded!” 
exclaims the singer, parenthetically, as he describes his hero 
returning from pursuing some flying Moors, with “his coif 
rumpled, his casque on his back, and his sword in his hand.” 
But it is not the Cid’s beard, nor the strength of his shout in 
battle, nor even his marvellous bravery,* that seems to stir the 
chronicler’s deepest emotion. His hero’s piety, expressed as it 
is not only after the orthodox medieval fashion of buying a 
thousand masses (v. 830), but by sincerest acknowledgment of 
the help which Heaven gives all self-helping men, is obviously a 
source of deep satisfaction to the poet. Such, too, is the Cid’s 
completeness in all things that express the nature of a gentleman. 
Nothing can be nobler than his stately courtesy, his grave, deli- 
berate ways, his generosity and kindliness, not only to his friends 
and followers, but to his enemies the Moors, who once, when he 
had to relinquish a recent conquest, the castle of Almocer, betook 
themselves to weeping, and prayed that their prayers might go 
before him. With a fine sense of the motives that would 
influence a gentleman does he hit upon the sole means of inducing 


# An Arab historian quoted by Dozy (Recherches, i. 356) says of him— 
“This man, the scourge of his time, was, through his love for glory, through 
his prudent firmness of character, through his heroic valour, one of ‘the 
miracles of the Lord.” 


the captive Count of Barcelona to rescind his resolution of starving 
himself to death! Vain is the mere offer of the prisoner’s own 
liberty. He loathes to live dishonoured :— 
“ For all that is in Spain I will not eat a mouthful; 
Rather would I lose body and leave soul, 
Since such ill-shod fellows (tales malcalzados) have vanquished 
me in battle. 
Now mark the gracious tact of the Cid :— 
Said my Cid: eat, Count, somewhat, 
For if you eat not you will not behold Christians ; 
And if you shall eat so that I may be satisfied, 
Unto you and two gentlemen I will grant your persons and give 
you liberty.* 
The thought of restoring dos fijosdalgo to freedom is too much 
for the chivalrous Count; and as the poet says :— 
Quando esto oyé el conde, yas’ iba alegrando; 
he asks for water for his hands, and sits down to eat—“ Dios, 
with what good will!” (v. 1060.) 

But the fairest glimpses we get of the character of the Cid are 
furnished by the passages which indicate the relation he stood in 
to his wife—his “ querida é¢ ondrada mugier” (quaesita et hono- 
rata mulier)—and his daughters, ‘‘ as white as the sun;” “‘my 
two daughters of my heart and soul,” as he proudly and lovingly 
calls them. Nothing, for instance, can be better than the 
description of Ximena’s entry with her husband into Valencia— 
of the first gaze that the “ beautiful eyes” of the wife and 
daughters fix on Cid’s new conquest, of his delight at soon 
having the chance of letting them see him fight for them and 
their heritage against the invading army of Moors—and of the 

lad courage and reliance of the ladies when Valencia is invested. 

ut of this as of other points of the poem, we cannot now speak 
more, having still to report on the mode in which M. Hinard has 
done his editorial work. 

As regards this, we are glad to say that it will sustain and ex- 
tend the reputation which M. Hinard has already acquired by 
his works on Lope de Vega and the Spanish ballads. His pre- 
face is written with that lucid neatness which Frenchmen excel in. 
His observations on the metre, or rather metres, of the Cid are 
well worthy the attention of those who care about the critical 
study of the forms in which poetry loves to clothe herself— 
forms which, indeed, are of the essence of a metrical com- 

osition. He seems, however, unaware of Simrock’s recent 
abours on Die Nibelungenstrophe und ihr Ursprung (Bonn, 
1858), in which that scholar points out in the great Spanish 
oem “traces of imitation of the old epic alliterated lon 
ines” of the northern Curious, too, are the proofs 
which M. Hinard brings together of the influence exercised 
by France on the development of the literature and _poli- 
tical eae of medieval Spain; and the Napoleonic rubbish 
which he takes occasion to shoot on the subject of that country’s 
inability ‘rien fonder de sérieux et de durable qu’avec l’amitié 
et le concours de la France,” must, we suppose, be pardoned in a 
man who has had his favourite book so beautifully printed *‘ par 
autorisation de l’Empéreur.” But what shall we say to a man 
who seriously asserts ‘qu'il n’y a dans le Poéme du Cid qu’une 
faible quantité de mots, un dixiéme, un huitiéme au plus, sur 
lesquels nous n’avons aucune revendication Jégitime & exercer, 
mais que la reste a été emprunté a la France” (p. |xxiv.), and who 
accounts for the existence of the Wallachian language in the 
Danubian provinces by proclaiming “ A l’époque des croisades les 
Frangais ont aussi passé par la” (p. liv.)? We, indeed, with 
Lathams for our glaziers, have no right to throw stones at this 
poor French philologist. 

These absurdities are, no doubt, partly to be accounted for by 
the fact that M. Hinard is a Frenchman, but principally by the 
circumstance that he resembles many Romance scholars in ignor- 
ing the works of Friedrich Diez, who stands in the same position 
in reference to the neo-Latin languages that Jacob Grimm holds 
in regard to the Teutonic, and Zeuss to the Celtic tongues. From 
M. Hinard’s want of acquaintance with Diez his vocabulary is 
deformed by the strangest blunders. Thus he connects almor- 
zado, “ one who has breakfasted,” with the French amortir, “ to 
deaden, allay ;” whereas it springs from the Latin admorsus (cf. 
the German an-bisz, im-bisz, “‘ breakfast’), the / arising from d as 
in Alfonso=Hadufuns. In like manner he brings derar, leave,” 
from the Lat. laxare (whence laisser, lasciare, Span. laxar, &c.), 
though this is an example of the rise in Spanish of x from st, 
and dexar stands to Lat. desitus, as querar, * to complain,” does 
to questus. Dios, “God,” he proposes to connect with 6eds ; 
and—as if the Spaniards were polytheists—with the Latin ace. 

lural deos. Surely Diez is right in regarding the s in Dios as 
identical with the s of the Latin deu-s, and in suggesting that its 
anomalous preservation is due to the holiness of the name. Even 
so, the Spaniard allowed the u to stand_in espiritu (Fr. esprit, 
Lat. spiritu-s), since this is used for the Holy Ghost. We must 
not, however, expect accuracy on these matters from any one but 
a German; and we conclude with hearty thanks to M. Hinard 
for his text, which is accurate, his translation, which is faithful, 
and his notes, which are useful, learned, and interesting. 

* A vosé dos fijosdalgo guitar vos he los cuerpos é darvos he de mano. 
Observe the italicised forms which (like the Provengal dir vos ai==je vous dirai, 
dir vos em==nous vous dirons,) reveal the Romance future in process of for- 
mation. Dar-vos he is the modern daré vos. This, as is well known, is 
produced by adding the modern form of habeo to the infinitive. Thus, Fr. 
chanter-ai, Ital. canter-d, Span. cantar-é; but in (e.g.) dar-vos-he, the he 
(=habeo) has not yet become so incorporated with the wnfinitive as to refuse 
to admit a pronoun between them. 
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LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF CHARLES KEAN* 


'PYHEATRICAL biographies are seldom satisfactory composi- 

tions. Those portions of an actor’s life which do not concern 
the public are, for the most part, a record of common-place 
events, possessing only an interest reflected from the profes- 
sional career. That portion of it, on the other hand, which re- 
lates to the actor’s achievements on the stage is likely to baffle 
even a skilful and judicious writer. Descriptions of tones, looks, 
and gestures seldom content those who nee heard or seen 
them; while to those who have neither seen nor heard them, 
the account of them is scarcely more effective than reports of 
music tp the deaf or of pictures to the blind. Reynolds and 
Zoffany assist us in forming some conception of the statuesque 
beauty of Mrs. Siddons and the vivacious energy of Garrick ; 
but what pen can convey even a distant echo of their voices, or fix 
on areader’s mind one of their manifold changes of countenance ? 
Yet the world is generally eager enough to pry into the mys- 
teries of scenic life, and to be assured that its favourites eat, drink, 
and discourse like ordinary, or perhaps extraordinary, mortals. 
Anecdotes of statesmen, poets and philosophers are scarcely 
less welcome than stories of actors, and accordingly narratives 
dull as Boaden’s Life of Kemble or Davies’s Life of Garrick 
excite attention at the moment, and retain their places on the 
shelf. Cowper humorously comments on the worth of literary 
fame, when he tells his friend Unwin that the popularity of The 
Task was scarcely equal to that of the Memoirs of George Ann 
Bellamy, published almost contemporaneously. The interest 
and the value also of such narratives are indeed much enhanced 
in cases where the actor leads or seconds some one or other 
current of the tastes of his day. Garrick, for example, who 
entertained at his table archbishops, dukes, statesmen, poets, 
artists, and philosophers, is one of the social representatives of 
his time. Our vision of the actor, even with the aid of Partridge, 
is but dim, yet in the mirror of Boswell we discern clearly 
enough the alert, bustling man of the world, whom Johnson 
browbeat and yet defended against all other browbeaters, who 
laughed at Goldsmith, exchanged puns and epigrams with 
Warton, and twisted his face into the dissimilar profiles of 
Fielding and Gibbon. 

Mr. Cole is fortunate in the subject of his biography, since 
Mr. Kean has equal claims on the gratitude of his contemporaries 
and the remembrance of posterity, not merely as an actor, but 
also for his services to the national drama in its highest forms. 
Mr. Kean is, on the other hand, fortunate in his biographer, 
who adds to experimental knowledge of acting the accomplish- 
ments of a scholar and the pen of an able writer. We must go 
back to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally entertaining with 
that contained in the volumes before us. The grave and gay 
are agreeably blended in them; the anecdotes of actors and 
actresses are numerous, pertinent, and well-told; the particular 
chapter of stage-history which Mr. Cole has written is treated 
fully and fairly ; and his work generally is as superior to that 
of Boaden or Campbell, as the revivals of Shakespeare at the 
Princess’s Theatre are to the versions of King John or the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream as arranged, or rather mutilated, by 
Garrick. 

We think, however, that Mr. Cole would have done better 
had he chosen for his book a less ambitious title. There is 
an incongruity in denominating a narrative “a Life’ when 
its hero is alive and well, and is, we trust, likely to be so for 
many years to come. And his narrative would, in our opi- 
nion, have been bettered by the omission of a number of ad- 
jectives in the superlative degree. Excess in either praise or 

lame naturally provokes contradiction, and exposes the object 
of laudation to the very attacks which Mr. Cole so often rebuts 
and deplores on his friend’s behalf. Mr. Kean’s merits as an 
actor, and his services to the stage, are quite substantial enough 
to dispense with much of this biographical carving and gilding. A 
plain statement of undeniable facts would have answered the pur- 
pose better than extra-laudation. The world which cares about 
theatres and their ministers is pretty well agreed that Mr. Kean 
deserves the golden opinions he has won, and that, with well- 
directed labour and infinite pains, he has raised himself to a 
level with the foremost representatives of Shakspeare, whether 
of the present or any former generation. Mr. Cole’s excess 
in commendation is partly attributable—and, on that account, in 
some degree excusable—to the illiberal and vulgar censures in 
which a portion, and by no means the most reputable portion, of 
the press has for years thought fit to indulge against Mr. Charles 
Kean. The higher he raised the literary or historical character 
of the stage, the more furious and indiscriminating has been the 
assault of a clique of writers whom his rise, in spite of their 
efforts to depress him, irritated, and whose antipathy was stimu- 
lated by his independence of them. But Mr. Toon may console 
himself by recollecting that, serius ocyus, his has been the fate of 
his most illustrious predecessors. In their day the Kembles 
were never favourites of the press. Mr. Young paid the full 
penalty of his high bearing and refined manners. Mr. Macready 
for a long period had only one fair critic in the newspapers. This 
plague they all had for their dowry—they did not escape calumny. 


* The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F-.S.A. Including a 
Summary of the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a Detailed 
Account of the Management of the Princess’s Theatre, from 1850 to 1859. 
By John William Cole. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley, 1859. 


Setting aside this blemish of superlative laudation, Mr. Cole’s 
book is a most seasonable, instructive, and entertaining one. 
A life of honourable toil in the service of representative art 
merited a chronicle, nor could the task of compiling it have been 
entrusted to abler hands. The biographer possessed the best 
opportunities for knowing the truth, and he has told it fearlessly, 
regardless of the personal or venal malevolence which his record 
is sure to bring upon him from some quarters. To the merit of 
Mr. Charles Kean as an actor, and to the accuracy and splendour 
of his Shakspearian revivals, this journal has often borne testi- 
mony ; and it is, therefore, needless for us to revert to circum- 
stances fresh in the memory of our readers. It is more important 
to mark the steps by which he attained his present high position. 
Mutato nomine, the lesson contained in these volumes is instruc- 
tive for the real no less than for the scenic world, since it is a 
record of success wrung from unfavourable circumstances, and 
matured and maintained with undefeated energy. 

Mr. Kean has experienced his full share of the frowns and 
smiles of fortune. She was not seemingly propitious at his birth, 
and Cardan or Dr. Dee would have been puzzled in casting his 
horoscope. His father’s prospects were then, and for some years 
afterwards, very uncertain ; and it was justas likely that Edmund 
Kean might continue an actor of all work at a provincial theatre 
—‘ eking out a precarious salary of twenty-five shillings a-week 
by giving lessons in fencing, dancing, and riding ””—as that he 
should stand one day behind the foot-lights of Drury Lane, the 
rival of John Kemble, and the successor of Garrick and Cooke 
in Lear, Shylock, and Iago. The tide led to fortune—to high 
fortune, indeed, had Edmund Kean known how to have and to 
holdit. Without hoarding his gains like Garrick, he might have 
enjoyed all the luxuries of life and bequeathed a handsome patri- 
mony to his son. Had this been the issue of the elder Kean’s 
prosperity, the stage had probably wanted one actor more, for the 
son was intended for an active ora learned profession, and not to 
embody or revive Shakspeare. Mr. Cole must be left to tell the 
story of his estrangement from his father, of their subsequent 
reconciliation, of his pious devotion to an infirm and forsaken 
mother, and of his resolve to vanquish adversity by his own un- 
aided exertions. 

His name was by no means in favour of the youthful débutant. 
The public seems to have expected that the son should at once 
rival his father—forgetting that the one had been trained to the 
stage from his infancy, while the latter had touched the verge of 
manhood before serving even an apprenticeship to it. In fact, 
the son had to learn in the presence of a London audience the 
rudiments of the art which his father had acquired and matured 
in provincial circuits. Hercules and Lycas were playing at dice. 
The result was unavoidable. The public was unreasonable—the 
press in no gracious mood ; and the novice was disheartened for 
the moment. But, as Sheridan is reported to have said of his 
powers of eloquence after his first failure in the House, “ They 
are in me, and by they shall come out of me!” so Mr. 
Charles Kean abated no jot of heart or hope. He had duties to 

erform. He could not be unconscious of his latent powers; but 
Re felt his inexperience, and he formed and adhered to the 
wise resolution of not acting permanently in London until he had 
nerved and trained himself in the provinces :— 

Charles Kean [says his biographer, writing of the year 1834-35] saw he 
had, as yet, made little or no permanent impression. Knowing that without 
difficulty he could obtain profitable engagements elsewhere, he resolved to bide 
his time, and to act no more in London until he could place himself at the 
top of the tree. He had encountered rebuffs and disappointment; as often 
as he made a step in advance, some opposing influence dragged him back 
again; still the conviction of ultimate success was strong within him, and he 
felt satisfied that, sooner or later, he should attain the object of his ardent 
desire. One day he accidentally met Mr. Dunn, the treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre, who suggested that, in all probability, he could readily obtain an 
engagement at that house at 157. per week. “No,” replied the young actor, 
“T will never again set my foot on a London stage until I can command m 
own terms of Sol. a night.” “ Then, Charles Kean,” rejoined Mr. Dunn, with 
a smile, “I fear you may bid a long farewell to London, for the days of such 
salaries are gone for ever.” Time rolled on, and, at the expiration of five 

years only—during which he had received 20,0001. by acting in the country— 

e drove to the stage-door of Drury Lane Theatre in his own carriage, with 
a signed engagement at Sol. a night in his pocket; and which engagement, 
for upwards of forty nights, was paid to him by the very man who had pre- 
dicted its impossibility. 

In not taking root in London at once, Mr. Charles Kean 
shared the common lot of his predecessors. Mrs. Siddons, 
after playing a few evenings with Garrick, was obliged to return 
to Manager Wilkinson’s company at York; John Kemble was, 
on his first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, voted in- 
tolerably heavy ; and Mr. Charles Kemble, who, like Charles 
Kean, served his apprenticeship in London, ranked for many 

ears as a third-rate performer. For a considerable time Mr. 

oung and Mr. Macready were rated as fair seconders only, and 
bided their time for the death or retirement of their seniors to 
make room for them. Dublin, ee and the provincial 
capitals of Great Britain and Ireland sealed Mr. Charles Kean’s 
claims to be a great actor before London acknowledged them. 
His success in the United States confirmed his reputation in his 
own country ; and at length, in January, 1838, he set at rest for 
ever any doubts of the position he was thenceforward to hold in 
his profession. For forty-three nights his performances were 
greeted with general applause. The press was then nearly unani- 
mous in praise of him—his table was covered with private and 
unsolicited letters of encouragement and commendation—he had 
won the prize at which he had so long and earnestly aired. 
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Twenty-one years have elapsed since that triumph over inex- 
poems and external obstacles was achieved, and with each year 
r. Kean has developed new powers, and justified his early 
confidence in himself. New obstacles, indeed, awaited him, 
and a new career opened in the year 1850. For the story of the 
adverse forces brought to bear upon him, we refer our readers 
to Mr. Cole’s pages. He proves the existence of a “ hostile 
clique,” but, like ourselves, is unable to account for it. Mr. 
Kean and his biographer may be assured, however, that partial 
and groundless censure never permanently injured any one. The 
ress, with its myriad hands, has never been able to write a 
d actor into favour, or to delay for any considerable period the 
success of a good one. George Frederick Cooke entertained 
just notions on this subject. The journalists of the day showered 
on him applause ; but when they claimed his gratitude in return, 
he denied the obligation, saying truly, that their praise of him- 
self was really the expression of their spite to John Kemble. 
Mr. Cole has judiciously printed in an appendix some of the 
most violent of these diatribes. We recommend them to the 
reader’s attention. It is impossible to doubt, after perusing 
them, the motives that dictated them. Envy and venality are 
indefatigable, and their appetite exceeds that of the great 
palmer-worm. Non ragionam di lor ma guardae passa, 

Of Mr. Charles Kean’s revivals of Shakspeare we have spoken 
so often and so recently that we shall not again touch on the 
subject of them. It will be but just, however, to state the 
grounds of their pre-eminence over former attempts of the kind, 
— since it is often unthinkingly asserted that the manager 
of the Princess’s Theatre merely followed suit in his successive 
illustrations of the Shakspeare drama. How Shakspeare was 
travestied in other generations would he incredible, were not 
fact often stranger than fiction. Richard II. in 1681 was 
performed under the title of The Sicilian Usurper, and the place, 
time, incidents, and language were altered by Nahum Tate, who 
likewise altered the Psalms. In 1738, Richard was restored to 
his throne and country, but so disguised as to be scarcely reco- 
gnised ; while an actor nicknamed “tall Johnson” was chosen to 
play John of Gaunt, because he was of the race of the Anakim, 
“bony, burly, and seven feet high.” 

Of great actors who have exercised an immediate or abiding 
influence on the stage, only two names, before the present 
generation, stand pre-eminent—those of David Garrick and 
John Philip Kemble. Barry, Henderson, Cooke and Edmund 
Kean took no part in theatrical government; and if they were 
well dressed themselves, cared nothing for the costume of their 
accessories, or the scenes in front of which they acted. "What, 
then, did Garrick or John Kemble respectively achieve in the 
way of —_ illustration of Shakspeare or the classical play- 
writers? Wheaten bread was not good enough for David 
Garrick. He thought himself wiser than Shakspeare, and 
lengthened or retrenched his scenes, or even altered his plots, 
according to his own ideas of the fitness of things. Thus he 
wound up Hamlet with the play-scene, and banished the grave- 
diggers as low-lived impertinences. Zecar he accepted from 
the hands of the transmuter-general, the aforesaid Nahum 
Tate, worse translated than ever Bottom was. The Tempest 
he performed with all Dryden’s absurd—we had almost 
written profane—modifications of it; and the Midsummer 

Vight’s Dream he trimmed and spruced up until it bore about 
as much likeness to Shakspeare’s play as a clipped yew-tree 
does to an oak, or the garden of a Brompton villa to a 
prairie. We will not allege against him, on this occasion, the 
improprieties of his costume, since the idea of dressing Romans 
in the toga, or English Barons in armour, is altogether modern. 
Our charge against the Roscius of the last century is, that 
he lacked reverence for Shakspeare, and treated him as a mere 
accessory to the actor's reputation. Instead of i the 
poet’s minister, he made him a servant of the scene; and by his 
misappropriation of his great dramatic trust almost merited 
Johnson’s assertion, that ** Punch, sir, has no feelings.” 

John Kemble, if inferior to Garrick as an actor, was the better 
scholar of the two, and a more reflecting and tasteful man. If 
the adornment of tragedy with local and historical illustrations 
did not originate with him, it was materially advanced by him 
and his representations of Julius Cesar and Coriolanus. Yet 
Kemble allowed Thomson’s feeble version of the latter tragedy 
to furnish an entire scene to Shakspeare’s drama, and the inter- 
loper was retained until Mr. Macready finally expelled it. The 

inter’s Tale fared badly in Garrick’s hands. He destroyed 
the connexion between the two portions of the play. He omitted 
the first part of the action, ne opened the second with a short 
narrative of the events which had occurred—namely, the jealousy 
of Leontes, the assumed death of Hermione, and the exposure 
of her infant. Kemble rescued Shakspeare from this trans- 
figuration, but he retained Garrick’s dialogue in the last scene, 
and Mr. Macready also preserved the intruded matter. Ofall the 
Shakspearian plays the Midsummer Night's Dream has, until it 
was produced at the Princess’s Theatre, been the most scurvily 
treated. It has passed successively through the forms of bur- 
lesque and comic opera. It lost its good name. In 1755 Garrick 

roduced it as the Fuiries, an opera with Italian singers! 
Tn 1777, Colman repeated the experiment ; and in 1816, it was 
presented as a musical play at Covent Garden, “ with alterations 
and additions by Frederic Reynolds.” Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Phelps restored the true Shakspearian version, and Mr. Kean 


followed their example, and “ bettered their instruction” 
by yet more splendid and appropriate mechanism and scenery. 
In these, and in all his other revivals, Mr. Kean has strictly 
adhered to Shakspeare’s words. For the purposes of the scene, 
he has occasionally permitted himself to retrench ; but, with the 
single exception of Richard III., he has banished all foreign 
matter from the genuine text of the poet. He has not allowed 
the words of Mercury to interfere with the song of Apollo. In 
this respect he stands apart from all his predecessors. He has 
never put his duty to the author in competition with the sup- 
posed interest or real vanity of the actor. During seven years 
the public has received from his hands an abridged, but an 
unadulterated, version of Shakspeare; and the experiment has 
been successful, since under no former management and at no 
other theatre has it ever been found practicable “ to run” a play 
of Shakspeare for forty, sixty, or a hundred continuous evenings. 


Mr. Cole’s volumes demand a notice far beyond our limited 
space ; and we must content ourselves with again recommending 
them as a most instructive chronicle of the stage in the present 
generation. In a few nights from the moment at which we are 
writing, the Princess’s Theatre will cease to be the peculiar 
abode of the Shakspearian drama. The labour of nine years will 
have been finished—the well-disciplined company will be scat- 
tered—and the historical muniments, collected, authenticated, and 
arranged with so much research, cost and energy, will perhaps 
for a long period vanish from the public eye. Mr. Kean, how- 
ever, will have more than feallend his early aspirations; and 
he and his inestimable partner in the management will retire 
from their litile kingdom accompanied by the plaudits and regret 
of all who honour the greatest of dramatic poets, and of all who 
regard the actor in his true light, as the most effective auxiliary 
of the painter, the sculptor, and the poet. 


FAIRHOLT ON TOBACCO.* 


TT introduction of tobacco forms a curious chapter in 
the history of mankind—not so much on account of a mere 
novelty becoming an article of universal consumption, as 
because it presents the solitary case of the late importation 
from barbarism into civilization of what occupies an important 
place as a moral as well as physical agent in the human 
economy. At first sight the potato—that other great necessity 
of European life as we now regard it—in some respects seems to 
bear the same character. The potato and tobacco are alike the 
first and chief indigenous productions of the New World which 
at once were recognised as gifts to the human race; but their 

ualities and results are so different that no comparison can be 
Tom as to their relative importance. A controversy has existed 
whether the use of tobacco was all along known in the East, and 
reached America with its first Mongol colonists, or whether 
it forms the solitary example of the East receiving part of its 
actual life, moral and social—for such is the present value of 
tobacco in Oriental existence—from the West. Mr. Fairholt, a 
distinguished antiquarian, takes up the subject from the anti- 
quarian side, and produces documentary evidence to show that 
its introduction into Hindostan and Mahometan countries is dis- 
tinctly recorded; and we are disposed to think that he com- 
pletely refutes the view which has been maintained of tae anti- 
quity of the practice in the Old World, by a very conclusive 
proof that all the alleged Irish and Celtic pipes are of a manufac- 
ture and date clearly ascertainable, and never ascending beyond 
the seventeenth century. Moreover, the great argument from the 
silence of antiquity is not to be set aside. If tobacco, or anything 
of like general use as tobacco, prevailed in the East, it is impos- 
sible to conceive the Bible and the Arabian Nights silent on the 
subject ; for if tobacco were used at all in the Kast, it must have 
become at once so main a constituent of Oriental life as scarcely 
to have escaped all allusion in records so full of personal incident. 
Besides which, in the further East ‘there are other varieties 
of sedative in use—as hemp and bang. It is possible, but cer- 
tainly it has not been proved, that tobacco was used, like a great 
many other things, from the most remote antiquity in China; 
but this is an assertion which the absence of a Chinese lite- 
rature and records, or our inability to criticise them, renders 
of very little value. The only point of which Mr. Fairholt 
scarcely observes the importance is the assertion, made or quoted 
by himself, that tobacco, in one variety (the Nicotiana Persica), 
is “a native of Persia.” If this means that it is indigenous, we 
cannot believe that tobacco ever wasted its sweetness and blushed 
unseen, unknown, and unvalued in the world. But probably 
all that is meant is that some variety (which the Latakia and 
Shiraz tobacco is) has been introduced into Persia, which is now 
wild—a case parallel to that of the Horse of the Prairies in 
America. 

The name “tobacco” is curious. It is not, as is generally said 
in books treating of the origin of things, the indigenous native 
name. Petun in the South American dialects—hohiha in the 
Caribbean language—is the name of the plant. Zabaco is the 
Indian name of the pipe. It follows, therefore, that tobacco was 
not, as the books say, connected with the island of Tobago, to 
which it gave or from which it derived its designation. On the 
contrary, the name of the island is modern, and was given by the 


0: Its. and Associations, By F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A, 
lial. 
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Spanish discoverer from a fancied resemblance to the Indian 
pipe or smoking instrument. 

he indigenous pipe, by the way, exhibits at least three normal 
varieties. ‘The Caribbean pipe is the most curious. It seems to 
have consisted of a Y-shaped bowl, the forked ends of which were 
inserted in the nostrils, and the single end was placed on the 
ignited weed, and the smoke inhaled _ nares. The Brazilian 
pipe, according to the engraving in De Bry—to which, by the 
way, Mr. Fairholt does not seem to have had access, as he twice 
spells it Be Bry—was much the same as our own yard of clay ; 
while the primitive pipes of the extinct mound builders of the 
Mississippi Valley—who seem to bear the same relation to the 
American tribes discovered in the sixteenth century that the 
mammoth does to the elephant—consist of an indescribable 
instrument of a single piece, consisting of a flat curved base, 
with a bowl rising from the convex side, with one end 
drilled for a tube, and a flat handle. These ancient pipes 
were made of the hardest materials, and very sensi of 
igneous rock, granite, porphyry, and the basalts; and, being 
adorned with characteristic sculpture, they are important, like the 
Egyptian monuments, in settling distinct eras of social ad- 
vancement. The pipe and the cigar appear to have the 
aboriginal authority of American precedent—the cigar, however, 
seems to have been confined to the south. The result is that in 
all the varietigs in which tobacco is now taken—varieties com- 
prising snuffing, smoking, and chewing, and embracing the im- 
perial hookah, the grave and cumbrous narghileh, the practical 
meerschaum and portable cigar, and the effeminate cigarette—no- 
thing more than a variety has obtained over the original Ame- 
rican use of the fragrant weed, as observed by the early 
discoverers of America. 

The first introduction of tobacco into Europe was for its 
alleged salutary and medicinal purposes. Nicot, from whom it 
has derived its scientific name, was French ambassador at Lisbon, 
and sent some tobacco seeds into France, where it was known by 
various and complimentary names. ‘It was first called Herba 
Sancta Indorum, Herba Panacea, and the like. Spenser calls 
it “ Divine tobacco,” and Lilly ‘“ the holy weed Nicotian.” Its 
first appearance was in the apothecary’s shop. But we suspect 
that this alleged medicinal use of the weed was only an ingenious 
device of the smokers to get it into vogue; for it had from the 
first powerful influences to contend against—religious and po- 
litical. Our own King James disliked it, as he didmany other good 
things, on very mixed motives. Probably it affected hisnerves ; but 
his chief objection was that it was introduced by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. On the other hand, the Church protested, partly on the 
characteristic ground that tobacco was a oe and partly, for 
symbolic reasons, that it typified the fire of Gehenna; and that a 
man emitting smoke from his nostrils—for such was the first 
European use of tobacco—presented a lively image of a living 
hell. Great were the obstacles through which the use of the 
divine or deadly herb had to struggle. Christian kings wrote 
big books against it; Pope Urban excommunicated, not unrea- 
sonably, those who used tobacco in churches; the Czar of 
Muscovy cut off the noses of the snuffers, and Amuraths and 
Shah Jehans tortured all smokers. Christendom and Islam 
combined in vain against tobacco. There must be something 
very congenial to human tastes in what resisted this combination 
of persecutors, unless, as in more momentous matters, the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs of tobacco were the seeds of its triumph. 

‘Mr. Fairholt’s volume is not very methodically arranged, but 
it contains a vast amount of curious, if not always novel infor- 
mation. He presents in a manageable form, and in fair readable 
style, all that is to be known about tobacco—the history of its 
introduction and gradual steady progress, and a useful chapter 
(the last) on its culture, manufacture, and consumption. Of 
its fiscal importance the notices are not so full, though it 
is curious to observe that the narrow and uneconomical views 
of the present enemies of tobacco are coeval with its first 
introduction. In 1620, Sir Edwin Sandys addresses Parliament 
in language which sounds as though he were the Newdegate of 
the time. England was on its last legs, because “there goes 
out of this kingdom as good as 120,000/. for tobacco every 
year.” Before tobacco was excised, it was, as it still is in Spain, 
a Royal monopoly, and life leases of a fine and annual rent for 
selling tobacco were granted in England. In order to keep up the 

rice the first American colonists restricted the growth, and the 
Virginian produce was kept down, in 1639, to 1,500,000 Ibs. The 
Customs and Excise duty in England on the importation and 
manufacture of foreign tobacco, reached, in 1851, to about five 
millions and a quarter ; and it is reckoned that about &,000,000/. 
are annually spent on tobacco in Great Britain. This is enough, 
as is easy to remark, to pay Mr. Gladstone's deficit twice over—an 
observation which has been often, and quite as ineflectually, 


made in the analogous ease of wine and spirits After all, 
though every year secs an increase of the English wee 
of tobacco, we are far behind in the consumption of the 

nerous herb; for while we consume nineteen ounces per 
Koad for each inhabitant, in Denmark seventy ounces is the 
average consumption per man, and perhaps woman. A curious 


ealeulation has been made—which, however, can only bo a vague 
approsmmation to the fact——of the quantity of t bacco annually 
This is set down at two millions of 
tons, costing, at twopence a pound, thirty-six millions and 


consumed in the world 


half of pounds sterling. In Austria alone a thousand million of 
oygare are anoually manufactured 


Such are the triumphs of this much praised and much perse- 
cuted herb. There remains the interesting Lag ter of its poi- 
sonous or health-producing qualities. Here Mr. Fairholt isa fair 
witness. He is no smoker himself, and therefore his testimony 
is unprejudiced. He concludes, as most reasonable people do, 
that it cannot be very prejudicial to the human. constitution, 
otherwise life would be visibly shortened by it. In many Euro- 
pean countries, such as Germany and Spain, tobacco is consumed 
every hour of every day. In the East and in America it is used 
at least ten times more than among ourselves ; and yet, if it were 
as deleterious as writers in the Lancet assert, a smoker of thirty 
would pe impossible. Where, as among ourselves, smokers are 
in the minority, the argument is not fairly conducted ; nor, where 
inveterate prejudices on one side or the other exist, are we likely 
to arrive at the truth. We want a fair statement of facts, like 
that of Mr. Fairholt, not arepublication of the Cownterblast, such 
as some time ago was issued ie Mr. Solly in the Lancet. 

Certainly, as facts at present stand, the burden of proof lies 
with those who affirm that smoking is injurious ; and we do not 
hesitate to say that, in all the attempts ever made to prove a 
difficult case, there never have appeared more ridiculous fal- 
lacies or more groundless affirmations than those made use of 
by the opponents of the practice. They begin by ascribing to 
it the most dire calamities, physical and mental—from wretched 
impotency to simple nausea; and they state that these effects are 
so patent that nothing but ignorance, prejudice, or that haziness 
of mind peculiar to smokers can blind the world to the facts of 
the case. On the other hand, your smoker affirms that he has 
a blissful world of his own—that his cigar is the key which opens 
to him the cabinet of delicious sensations and clear ideas—that 
with it he possesses the golden casket of health and lon- 
gevity, while he entertains a genuine pity for the poor fellow 
who does not smoke, and a comfortable conviction of his own 
complete superiority. The question, then, is simply one of 
results; and any theories of physiological action or chemical 
effects rather tend to show our ignorance on such matters than 
to advance the truth. There can be no doubt that, a priori, it 
was to be expected that smoking tobacco would produce all the 
effects ascribed to it by its enemies ; and, indeed, its known com- 
position and acknowledged poisonous effects in some forms 
would lead one to suppose: that the inhalation of its smoke could 

roduce nothing short of certain and rapid death. And we 

rmly believe that, had the discovery of its chemical compo- 
sition and the deadly effect of its alkaloid been known before 
its ‘‘ smoke” had stolen upon the senses, and taken captive the 
majority of mankind with its soothing effects, no man would have 
been bold enough to attempt so novel an application of this 
poisonous plant. But Nature ordered otherwise, and so con- 
stituted the human frame as to enable it to add another item 
to the list of enjoyments already so liberally bestowed upon man- 
kind. Yet she “a no doubt, in this case as in all others, exacted 
her usual stipulation—moderate indulgence. 


It is the province of every man whose object is truth—and 
who, while convinced of the generically poisonous effects of the 
tobacco plant, nevertheless sees that in fact a vast number of the 
human race inhale its smoke with at least temporary impunity— 
to pause and inquire the cause of this apparent anomaly, rather 
than at once condemn the practice as deleterious and fatal. 
“But,” says the “I repeatedly see cases in which 
smoking is undoubtedly doing harm, and I condemn it.” The 
fact is, our physiological knowledge and present means of dia- 
gnosis are not suflicient to warrant the idea of such a direct rela- 
tion between cause and effect. The bare dogmatical assertions 
of medical men are perfectly worthless. We say with confidence 
that there are no symptoms ascribed to the use of tobacco-smoke 
which might not be assigned to any other cause that shows itself 
throygh the medium of “the nerves” —that is, by exhibiting some 
modification of nervous ener; Excess of any kind, whether of 
diet or drinking—even the fatigue of study or anxiety—quickly 
produces that state of nervous exhaustion which some ascribe to 
the influence of tobacco alone. We challenge any medical man 
who has tried to gain the truth in this matter to say whether 
he has not frequently, after listening to the complaints of a patient, 
ascribed some of them to tobacco-smoke, and, on asking the 

uestion, found that he was not a smoker. If this be so, it 
should surely open our eyes to the possibility of arriving at 
erroneous conclusions. 

The diseovery of cases (and such undoubtedly exist) in which 
it is clear that smoking is injurious—whether permanently or 
temporarily —proves nothing for the general question. It proves 
no more than a like discovery of the occasional effects of beer, 
spirits, or any particular kind of diet upon individuals peculiarly 
constituted. Tt is absurd to argue a great question from excep- 
tional cases. Even supposing that the instances brought for- 
ward by Mr. Solly and others are genuine examples of the 
injurious effets of tobacco-smoke, what is the value of such 


evidence against the mass of world-wide facts that can be brought 
to oppose 1? Of what consequence is it for Mr. Solly to a »peal 
to the dry, white, and coated tongue of the smoker as qvilines 
of hie bemg slowly poisoned, when the latter will tell him that 
he in perteot health, end that he is only one of millions of 


human beings who would face him with the same stubborn facts ? 
Hy all the keown laws of chemical and physiological action, 
smoking ought not only to Bill, but to kill quickly; but it 
does not doe and the feason remains yet to be discovered. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCES S’S THEATRE 
LAST SEVEN NIGHTS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
Monday and during the week will be presented Mr. Lovell’s Play of THE WIFE’S 
SECRET; commencing at Seven o'clock. Sir Walter and A | Amyot, by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kgaw. To conclude with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.—And on 
Monday, August 29th (the Last Night of the Season), which will conclude Mr. C. 
Kxan’s Management, KING HENRY VILI. will be performed, for which Boxes, 
Stalls, and Places can now be secured at the Box-office. 
TTENTION is invited to the interesting EXHIBITJON of 
MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS, Ornamental, Sanitary, and Scientific, 
connected with Building Constraction and ‘Decoration, at the Galleries of the 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit-sireet, Regent-street, now open FREE. 
(It is proposed to repeat the Exhibition in the Autumn of each year.) 
JAMES EDMESTON, 
Hon. See, Architectural Union Company (Limited). 


R. JOHN BENNETT’S NEW LECTURES.— 

MR. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of Paris, 

is prepared to receive applications for ENGAGEMENTS for his NEW LECTURES 
on—1, “ The Chronometer—its Past, Present, and Fdture;” and, 2, “A Month amon 
the Watchmakers of Switzerland ;” or for those on “ The W atch,” and “ Woman ani 

Watchwork.” The Lectures will be profusely illustrated by Models, Di ms, and 

Specimens of Clocks and Watches.—Applications to Joun Bennett, Watch Manufac- 

tory, 65, Cheapside. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE RE-OPENS on SATUKDAY, 
AUGUST 20th. For Terms and Prospectuses apply to the Rev, E. ST. JOHN 
TARRY, Head Master. 
Leamington, August 10th. 


S MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 
e@ SHIRE.—The day of Trial for the FOUR VACANT ‘PROBATIONERSHIPS 
in the above College is fixed for WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3lst, and will take place 
at Messrs. Gray and Davison’s Organ Factory, at 370, Euston-road, London, at One 
o'clock in the day. Boys will be examined as to their voice, ear, and knowledge of 
Music. There are Vacancies for Boarders, Terms for the latter, £100 a-year. For 
pe particulars apply to Rev. C. T. . HEARTLEY, S. Michael's College, Tenbury. 
SMIAL 


NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—NON-GR 
EXAMINATIONS, LONDON DISTRICT.—Examinations for Students under 
sixteen and eighteen years of age respectively, will be held in GRAY’S INN HALL, 
commencing the 13th day of DECEMBER next. Joun Summonps, New- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn, Hon, Sec. to the Commitiee for the management thereof, will 
gladly furnish whatever information may be required. 
at South 


fIYHE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF ART 
Kensington, fur Male and Female Students, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
OF ART at 37, Gower-street, for Female Classes only, and at Spitalfields, Crispin- 
street; Finsbury, William-street, Ww ilmington-square ; St. Thomas Charterhouse, 
Goswell- street; Rotherhithe, Grammar Se thool, Deptford-road ; St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre ; Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Princes-road ; Hampst 
Dispensary-building; Christ-church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, 
re-open on the Ist of October. 
Applications for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other information, to be made at 
the Schools in each district, and at South Kensington, 
By authority cf the Committce of Council on Education, 


pexenitar IONS IN SCIENCE.—Teachers wishing to attend 
the Examinations of the Science and Art Department in, 1, Practical and De- 
pe Geometry, with a and Machine Drawing, and Ruilding 
tion; 2, Physics; 3, Chemistry; 4, Geology and Mineralogy (applied te Mining) ; 
5, Natural. Hi: tory, for the uPpose of obtaining augmentation grants to their sal. 
must send their names, addresses, and present occupation to the Seereti of the 
Department, Sonth Kensington, on or before the 31st October, 1859. The Examina- 
tions will be held in the Metropolis in the last week of November. Certificates of 
three Grades will be granted in each subject, giving the holder an augmentation grant 
of £10, £15, or £20 a-year on each certificate, while giving instruction to a class of 
operatives in that subject. These payments will be in addition to the value of any 
certificates of competency for giving primary instruction, which the teacher may 
have already obtained from the Committee of Council on Education. 
By authority of the Committee of Council on Education, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 
Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW ton] 
in entire efficiency. Bankers—Messrs. Witu1ams, Deacow, and Co., 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the = or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
at all hour: 
FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Moncy may be paid to the Treasurers, 


Messrs. Hoang and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 
Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin., Author 
of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Editi ion, London: J 
Churchill. 1859. 
YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper a replete with every comfort, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Rie has been OPENED for the recep- 
tion of Patients and Visitors. Terms a. ihe particulars apply to Dr. Rirrza- 
BANDT, M.D. Berlin, the Resident Physician, 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Estabiisnep a.p. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of intercst may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement ma -” withdrawn without notice, 


The interest is payable in January and ont 
ER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1844. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE EB SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London; and 42, John Dalton-street, M 
DIRECTORS, 
W. Hl. DICKSON, Esq., Chairman, 
T. R. DAVISON, ‘Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 


E. N, Clifton, Esq. F. Hawley, Esq. 
E. Crosley, Es Hewitt, 
Lieut.-Co! . Graham. R. Rogers, Esq. » M.D. 


This Society is coaaaan on the tried and ate principle of Mutual Assurance. 
The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their 
own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided an — and 
applied in reduction of the current premiums. Policy-holders participate in 
afler payment of five Annual Premiums, 

‘The last annual reduction in the Premiums was at the rate of 32} per cent. 

By order of the Board, Cc. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURABOE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUT 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barcla: eg | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C, Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. | J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
~ George Henry Cutler, Esq. i William R. Robinson, Esq. 


Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 


a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 


George Field, Esq. 
RITY.—The Assured are protected by 

and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS. —Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
save A lw year. The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 


Prem 
CLAIMS, —The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
AND OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS, 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCILISON, D.C.L., M.A,, F.R.S., 
During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Chymistry. By A. W. Hormayy, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
2. Metallurgy. By Jonn Percy, M.D., F. RS. 
3, Natural History. By T. H. Hoxuzy, F.BS. 
> aMining. } By Warrxaton W, Sarrrs, M.A., F.R.S, 
6. Geol: A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 
Apoled Mechs, By M.A., F.R.S, 
8. Physics. G. G. Stoxgs, M.A., F.R.S. 
Instruction i a echanical Drawing, by Mr. Brrys, 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30 in one sum 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a Fee of £10 for the term of Three Mont 
‘The same Fee is charged in the Metallurgical ey | under the direction of 
Dr. Percy, Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £21 10s., and 
£2 each. Officers in the Queen's service, her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-ctrect, London, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

DRE PARATION FOR T HE NAVY.—A CLERGY MAN, 

Graduate of Oxford, for some years a Naval Chaplain, and now resident near one 

the Naval Arsenals, is anxious to MEET with TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

Seeween the ages of thirteen and fifteen years, whom he can prepare for Her 
Majesty's Navy or the Public Schools. —Apply M. A., 1, James-street, Adelphi, W.C, 


ILITARY KDUCATION.—PRKEPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
)LLEUE.—This Establishment has again passed First on the List at the last 
Examination for Direct Commissions; it has sent Two Candidates to the last Com- 
itive Examination for Sandhurst, and both were admitted, It has also passed 
Keo Pupils at the last Competition for the Artillery (altogether fifty-five successful 
assed first, two second, two third, &e,) A Laboratory 


Is since 1858, of which four 
extensive Collections for Raperimental and Natural Sciences have lately 
addet.— Apply to Captain Sunbury, 8.W 
BEDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD'S, 344, STRAND, 
alerloo-bridge Wedding Mtafionery, Noraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Liven, looks, dc. —Laweren's, 964, trend, Wt 
SUMMER DIKT—DROWN and POLSON'S PATENT CORN 
x FLOUR, “ Tele be to anything of the kind known.” — 
Ubtela from Paw! yy (rave an! Chemists oh. do pot eabetitute inferter 
Recipes fer ove with Bruits, Puddings, 16 08, 


Ct OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wood-street. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only (either Bia tinted, or fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. ces from HALF-A-CROWN, 
_ Copies taken of Works of Art from 5s. Instruction in Photography for One Guinea, 


RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by GIOTTO, in the 
before the restoration of the Freseo, and now 


BARGELLO at FLORENCE, —Chromo-lithographie Facsimiles of a 
made by HI. Seymove Kizxvp, Esq., 
belonging to Lord Vernon. Price to Members, 7s, 6d,; to Strangers, 10s. 6d. 
Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 
TXHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The real 
Nickel Silver, introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the Patent Process of Messrs. E.xrnGrtow and Co., is beyond 
comparison the very best article next to Sterling Silver that can be employed as 4 
=, —_ or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
al Silver. 
A small useful.plate chest, containing a set, guarantced of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows 
Fiddle or Thread or 


Old Silver Brunswick __ Lily ane or 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
12 Table Forks............ 1 BO 240 210 0 2 15 
12 Table Spoons .................... 113 0 40 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 140 1122 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 11230 180 1170 
016 0 120 1650 0 
6 Egg poune, G 0100 O13 6 016 0 015 0 
2 Sauce les 060 080 ogo 0oee6 
066 010 0 OHO OL O 
2 Salt Spoons, Gilt Bowls .. 034046 060 060 
1 Mustard Spoon, Gilt Bowl... 036 03236 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs............ 026 036 040 046 
1B 026 060 070 
1 Sow 0170 1080 
i o3;3 046 060 066 
wwe WA 
Any article to be had si same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, 
and a relative number of K &e., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Cruet and Liqueur 
Welhore, jonate prices, All of re-plating 


WILLIAM 8, BU RTON'S | GENERAL FURNISHING TRON. 
MONGERY CATALOGUE had gratis, and free by post. Lt 
of INustrations of bie 1) of Blectro and = Nickel Miver 
and Piritennia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Het Water Dishes, Srowes, Pee 
Marth ¢ pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Urns and K otties 

You. Cutlery, Bathe and Tetlet Wore, Ternery, Iran and 
Nedding Hedroom Lists of Prices and Mane of the 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
\. delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HATEAU MARGAUX.—A very superior CLARET, old in 
bottle, and fit for the table of any connoisseur, 66s. per dozen, carriage free.— 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 5.W. Established 1847. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS.—EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 

the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in their celebrated 6lb. Bags, is a thing 

now as familiar as “ Household Words.” Every Family should obtain it “Once a Week,” 
“ All the Year Round.’’— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


LJ ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. have ever 
description. Cramer, Beale, and Co, are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent,—201, Regent-street, 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 


or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


CO. have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


| ROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD’S SECOND-HAND 
; PIANOPORTES at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S, 201, Regent-street. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 

HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 

suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with 

Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 

description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 

Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


_JEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
} Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
LBED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Led-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


YREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 

Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 
and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


W HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
; Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the — of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS. The old colours revived, 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 
APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special a neve to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kina WiLttam-strEeEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEn’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


Fg and BARRAUD, 30, SourmamprTon Street, STRAND, 
will be happy to submit eusane for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, publie characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. RB. B. is suahtel to execute 
every description of Printine on very advantageous terms, his office a ees 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Printine Macuinas, 
Hypravctic and other Pressxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Specimen Boox of Typ&s, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
e RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 
and others having Books to Dispose of, | receive their Value in Cash, upon 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, 
HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected, Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis, 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 
A. P. Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons—Ellis’s Three Visits to Madagascar— 
Baron Alderson’s Memoir and Charges—Froude’s History of England— Luckle’s 
History of Civilization—and many other Books, are now on sale at GREATLY REDUCED 
rices. Many of them will be found well suited for Book Societies, Parochial and 
ural Libraries, &c, Catalogues sent gratis and post free, 
Buct’s Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


OOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, and 
P READING ROOMS, in every part of the Country, are supplied from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY with NEW and CHOICE BOOKS, ON HIRE, 

Terms of Subscription —FirTEEN VOLUMES at ONE TIME (all new), Five 
per Annum, and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or Twenty Vo_umMEs 
(One-half new—One-half Six Months after Publication), Five Guingas per ANNUM, 
and Four Volumes for every additional Guinea—commencing at any date, 

The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of general 
interest in History, BroGraruy, Revigion, TravegL, and the 
of Fiction, 

The present rate of increase exceeds OnE Hunprep TuovsanpD VOLUMES PER 
AnnvM, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, and 22, Museum-street, London. 


_ AMERICAN BOOKS. 
ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., American Agents, 60, Paternoster- 


row, are now prepared to furnish lovers of American Books, and Booksellers, 
with Catalogues of all branches of American Literature and Science. 
The following carefully prepared CATALOGUES are ready, and will be furnished in 
town and country on receipt of two postage stamps each :— 
1. Theology. 8. Philology. 
2. Jurisprudence. 9. History and Biography. 
8. Medicine and Surgery. 10. Geography. 
4, Natural History. 11. Useful Arts. 
5. Chemistry and Pharmacy. . Military and Naval Science, 
6, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 13. Politics and Commerce, 
and Astronomy, 14, Belles Lettres, 
7. Education. 15. Periodicals, 
A great proportion of the Books recorded in the Catalogues constantly on sale, 
Those not in stock procured within forty days. 
London: Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 6s, each (Annual Subscription, £1 1s.), Parts I., 11., and ILL, of 
VHE IBIS: a Magazine of General Ornithology. Edited by 


Partie Latiey Scrarer, M.A, Containing Articles by Gould, Gurney, Eyton, 
Newton, Salvin, Tristram, Wolley, and other well-known Naturalists, 
Part IV. will be published on October Ist. 
London: and Co., 60, Paterroster-row. 


VHE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY for AUGUST, No. XIX., 

price 1s., contains— 

I, A Fortnight in Hayti. V. Rough Scraps of American Life. 

II. The Gitana in the North. VI. Catherine II, and the Courts of 
ILI, The Year's Probation; a Story of Russia. 
Every-day Life. VII. Anonymous Writings. 
IV. Spectator Medleyensis. VIII. The Ghost at the Pope’s Head. 
London: Jonny Mitcnett, 33, Old Bond-street. 


ONDITION OF LONDON.—THE STRIKE.—THE BUILDER 

of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains :—Fine View of the Interior of 

St. Simon’s, Upper Chelsea—Particulars of the Strike—Food and its Constituents— 

Nantwich and Shrewsbury—Disease and Condition of London (with Illustration)—The 

Great Ship—County Court Decisions—Works in Ireland—A Few Words to Workmen 

—Drinking Fountains—The Serpentine—French and English Art—Church-building 
News—Decoration of the Royal Exchange—Provincial News—Stained Glass, &c, 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


VHE PRICE of the MEDICAL REGISTER having been 
REDUCED, by order of the Medical Council, it may now be had at the Regis- 
tration Office, 32, Soho-square, W., at 4s. per copy, or post free 4s, 6d.; and every 
person who has paid 7s, 6d, for the same will be entitled to receive gratis a copy of 
the Register for 1860. 


Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 8300 38120 
12 Table Spoons, do. —: 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, 200 240 2140 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. ~~ 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do. wo S&S 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do, - 970 0106 O10 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) .. 0 68 010 0 O12 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon 22-3 2.280 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, a Fee 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, wo & © 110 0 1144 0 118 0 
1 Butter Knife ow ees F 
1 Soup Ladle do. nw Ga 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do... 0100 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ...............£10 1310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Quaitt 
ity. Quality. ity. 
8, Kh £ 


* 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ... 140 #1146 32110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 0110 O11 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto...... 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ... OHS 
One Steel for Sharpening ............008080 93 0 040 060 

Complete Service ........ culpooteieoes £116 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs, Marrrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery. Works, Shefficld. 


hk. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

‘olds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

Desirous of benefiting his fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 

it, the recipe, containing full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, 
on their remitting him six stamps,—<Address 0, P, Baown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME— 
A COLLECTION of ANCIENT SONGS, BALLADS, and DANCE TUN 
illustrating the National Music of England; with Remarks and Anecdote, Preced 
by Introductions to the various Reigns, and a Short Account of the Minstrels, by 
W. Cuarrett, F.S.A, The Airs harmonized by G, A. Macrarrzn, In 2 Vols, 
Imperial 8vo, £2 8s, 
“The main body of the book consists of a mass of erudition, no less copious than 
well digested.”— Quarterly Review (July). 
Cramer, Beavs, and 201, Regent-street, 
E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps, 
Apply direct to W. AvrorD Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
Just published, in Feap. 4to, price 1s. 
L ORTATIO AD FRATRES, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
G. A. Byzow Lez, Author of “The Middle Night.” 
London: A. Haut, Virtue, and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row. Brighton: R. FourHorp, 
Now ready, price 30s, 
RITISH AND FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, Vor. XXXII., 


for the Years 1843-44. Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office, 


James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, W. ’ 
18mo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; in roan, 5s, 
AJ EADOW’S NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Also, MEADOW’S NEW GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, Third 
Edition. 18mo, roan, price 1s, 6d. 


London; Wittiam 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E,C, 
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Cheaper Edition, in 2 Vols., price 12s. 
AS By Groner Extor. A New Edition, being 
e 
Wittram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Cheaper Edition, in 2 Vols., price 12s., uniform with “ Adam Bede,” 
S CENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By Georcr Exror. 
CONTAINING: 
THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS BARTON, 
MR, GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY, 
JANET’S REPENTANCE, 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 
CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Captain SHrrarp 
. Ossorn, C.B., Author of “ Discovery of the North-West Passage,” “ Leaves 
rom an Arctic Journal,” &c. (Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 
In Crown 8vo, — 5s. 
1Lu1aM Brackwoop and Sens, Edinburgh and London. 
A New Edition, 
HE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavtrrrer, and 
Illustrated | Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Sixth Edition, handsomely bound 
in gilt cloth, 8s, 6d, 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In 8 Vols, Post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price £4 4s. 
bound in cloth, 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Srrickianp. 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


EW TOURISTS’ MAP OF SCOTLAND. By A. Kerra 
Jonnston, F.R.G.S., ke, A Revised and Enlarged Edition, accompanied by an 
Index of 9250 Names on the Map, being nearly 2000 additional to the number con- 
tained in the First Edition. Price 6s. in sheets, or 7s. 6d. in cloth case for the pocket. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
UCHAN. By the Rev. Jonn B. Pratt, M.A. 


To render this Work worthy of the subject, the Author has corrected whatever 
errors have been pointed out to him in the First Edition, and added about 100 pages 
of new matter, aud the Publishers have added a Map of the District, and highly- 
finished Engravings of the Towns of Peterhead and Fraserburgh. 

In order that purchasers of the First Edition may render their Copies as complete 
as possible, the Map can be sold separately at Threepence, and the Prints at Twopence 


each. 
Lewis and James Suitu, Aberdeen; Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, Sold by all Booksellers, 
NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 

In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth, 


HE CURATE AND THE RECTOR. By Mrs. Srrvtt, 
Author of “Chances and Changes;” being the New Volume of “ Routledge’s 
New Library of Fiction,” in which Series have appeared ;— 


WHO IS TO HAVE IT? By the Author of “ The Netherwoods 
of Otterpool.” 


THE MAN OF FORTUNE. By Atpayy Jun. 
HOLLYWOOD HALL. By James Grayr. 
THE WIFE AND THE WARD. By Liecut.-Col. Money. 


London: Warne, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 


COUNTRY BOOKS, WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price 3s, 6d. cach, cloth; or, with gilt edges, 4s, 


UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. By W.S. 
CotemaNn. Illustrated by the Author. 

2. WOOD’S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. 
Illustrated by Coleman. 

3. WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.). COMMON SEA-SHORE OBJECTS. 
Illustrated by Sowerby. 

4. THOMSON’S (SPENCER) WILD FLOWERS: how to Sce 
and Gather Them. Illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 

Cheap Editions are published of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, with the Plates plain, in boards, 
price 1s.; No. 4, 2s, 

London: Rovttepar, Warng, and Farringdon-street. 


MR, DISRAELI’S NOVELS AND TALES.—LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 5 Vols., Crown 8vo, price 25s. cloth extra, 


HE NOVELS AND TALES OF B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


COMPRISING: 
THE YOUNG DUKE, CONTARINI FLEMING, 
CONINGSBY, VENETIA, 
TANCRED, IXLON, &c, 
ALROY, VIVIAN GREY, 
SYBIL HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 


Library Edition, printed in a good type. 
London: Warner, and Farringdon-street. 


NEW VETERINARY WORK, BY W. HAYCOCK, V.S., M.R.C.V.S, 
In Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 

HE GENTLEMAN’S STABLE MANUAL. By W. Haycocx, 

V.S., M.R.C.V.S. With many Illustrations, comprising :—A Complete Treatise on 

the Construction of the Stable—on the Grooming and Feeding of Horses—on the 

Management of the Hunter—and on the Diseases, Accidents, and Lamenesses inci- 

dental to the Horse—with Plain and Ample Directions as to the Medical and Surgical 
Treatment of the same. 

London : and Farringdon-strect. 


This day, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


LD STYLES’S. By Henry Sricer, Esq., Author of “ Sights 
and Sounds,” “The Lords of Ellingham,” &c. 

“This capital story is in a great measure a reprint from ‘Houschold Words,’ and 
held in its earlier form a deservedly high rank among the contributions to that 
periodical. Mr. Spicer’s style is the happiest imitation of Mr, Dickens’s own. The 
pathos is especially so, ‘Old Styles’s’ has merit enough of its own to establish a wide 
popularity.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Boswortn and Hargtson, 215, Regent-street. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, BY THE DRUID, 
Just published, cloth boards, 398 pp., 5s. 

ILK AND SCARLET, with Engravings on Steel and Wood of 

Mr. Osbaldeston—Dick Christian—Jim Robinson—the late Will Goodall—Tom 
Sebright—Tom Rance, &c. 

Principat Contents :—Dick Christian’s Second Lecture on Leicestershire Men 

and Horses ; Olden Times of the Pytcheley; Jockeys—Trials—the Foreign Market— 

Horses ; Huntsmen—Hound Breeding—Foxes; Recollections of the late Will 


Goodall, &c, &e, 
London; Roegrson and Tuxrorp, 246, Strand, 


50, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S LIST. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. e 
A HANDY-BOOK FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. With 
Fourteen Coloured Plates and Diagrams. By Captain W. G. Harriey, Author of 
“ A New System of Drill.” 
Sun,—“ By far the handiest book of all the handy-books recently published for 
the use of Rifle Volunteers,” 
Just published, price 5s. 
THE NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. By R. B. Wersorrton. 
Critic —“ As giving a description of the state of Christianity in England during 
the seventh century, this work is most interesting. It is written with considerable 
vigour and beauty.” 
A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just published, price 5s. 6d, 


IRENE; OR, SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


Just published, price 6s. 
SATAN RESTORED: a Poem. By W. Cypres. 
St. James’s Chronicle—“ Reminds one of some of the dainty devices of our 


early poets.” 
John Bull,—“ Contains passages of considerable power and beauty.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
HROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. M. 
Wituiams, Post 8vo, with Six Tinted Views, [Just ready. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN ILM.S, “BARRACOUTA,” By 
J. M. Tronson, R.N. 8vo, with Charts and Views, price 18s, cloth. [Now : eady. 

“The able and intelligent officer, whose book is before us, supplies the first authentic 
information on the present state of Japan and the neighbouring settlements. ... . 
We have to thank Mr. Tronson for giving clear ocular evidence of the Japanese, for 
removing our mistakes respecting them, and for setting forth Japan and Japanese in 
such an attractive manner as to make us straightway desire to voyage to that simple 
and hospitable land. .... We have done enough to show the character and attrac- 
tions of this extremely interesting work,” —Athenaum, 

“ A work replete with varied and valuable information, furnishing a welcome addi- 
tion to our previous knowledge of the regions of which it treats.” —Press, 


3. 
TO CUBA AND BACK: a Vacation Voyage. By R. H. 
Dana, Jun., Author of “Two Years Before the Mast.” Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 
[Just published, 
“A volume not only fascinating from its warmth and glitter as a narrative, but also 
intelligent, instructive, and of obvious integrity. The k is one to be read, not re- 
viewed ; that is to say, it is all readable, which is saying the best of it,"—Atheneum. 
“This very sensible and unaffected book will please all readers in England,”— 
Examiner. 
Sutra, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX,” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “Joun Hatrrrax, 
Gentiemay,” “A Woman’s ToouGuts anout Women,” &c, 

“In ‘A Life for a Life,’ the author is fortunate enough in a good subject, and she 
has produced a work of strong effect. ‘The reader, having read the book through for 
the story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to retarn and read again many 
pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole work is 
replete with a graceful, tender delicacy; and, in addition to its other merits, it is 
written in good, careful English.”—Atheneum. 

“ This book is signally the best the author has yet produced,”— Press, 


Also, now ready, in 2 Vols., 21s, 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. By Lady Cuantorre Pepys. 
Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND, 
This day, 8vo, 1s. 
FEW MORE NOTES ON THE DEFENCES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN FROM FOREIGN INVASION, By Lieut.-Gen, Saaw Kewnxpy, 
C.B., Colonel 47th Regiment. Containing— 

I. Statement and Proofs as to the Tonnage required for the Conveyance oF 
Troops oN SHort PassaGEs BY SEA, AND SHOWING THE MEANS AND TIME 
REQUIRED FOR THE DISEMBARKATION OF A LarGE AnMyY, 

II, to Critics. 
Ill, Formation or aN or Battie. 
By the Same, 
NOTES ON THE DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


Jounw Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS OF ENGLAND, FROM DOVER TO THE 
LAND’S EN 


The following are now ready: 
‘FANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. 
Map. 103, 

If. HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, AND ISLE OF 
WIGHT, Map. 7s. 6d. 

III. MODERN LONDON. Map. 6s. 

IV. HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. 7s. 6d, 

V. HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Maps. 7s. 6d, 

The object of Murray’s Hanpnooxs is to give matter-of-fact descriptions of what 
ought to be seen at each place, and is calculated to interest an intelligent English 
traveller without bewildering him with an account of all that may be seen—to avoid 
chronological details, and instead of abridging the records of a town from beginnin, 
to end, to select such local anecdotes as are connected with remarkable events whic! 
have happened there, or with distinguishea men who have lived there—to adopt as 
simple and condensed a style as possible, avoiding florid descriptions and ex rated 
superlatives—and to use the descriptions of others, where good rather 
than obtrude extracts from the Editor’s own journals, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. P. H. GOSSE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ALABAMA, 
Just published, Small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

TTERS FROM ALABAMA (U.S.), chiefly relating to 
LS History. By Parte Gosss, F, Author of “A Naturalist’s 
Rambles on the Devonshire Coast,” &c, &c. 

London; Mor@aw and Tichborne-court, 280, High Holborn, 
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Now ready, in Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of ‘‘ The Ladies of 
Bever Hollow,” &c, 
Ricnarp Brnteey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day, in Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 
rP\HE CRUISE OF THE “PEARL” ROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1857-8-9. With an Account of the Services of the Naval Brigade in India. 
By the Rev. E. A. Writrams, M.A., Chaplain of the “ Pearl,” 
Ricnarp Brentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, price 5s., neatly bound, 
ARCO GRIFFI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. By Mrs. Wess, 
Author of “ The Martyrs of Carthage,” “ Idaline,” “ Naomi.” 
Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited by the Lady 
Tuergsa Lewis, 

“ A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of shrewd sense and a genial spirit 
offan. If Madame de Sévigné were to come to life in as an English Jady of the 
Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a book which would match with ‘The Semi- 
Detached House.’ ”—Spectator. 

__Ricwaxp New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Post 8vo, with Three Lllustrations, 10s. 6d, 
MYHE STORY OF CAWNPORE. By Captain Mowsray 
Tompson, One of the only Two Survivors, 
Ricwarp Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Ifer Majesty. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 14s, 


I, OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Il. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, AND THE BALTIC. 
111, MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 
By Genegal Sir Joun Fox Burcoyng, Bart., G.C.B. 

* Much had been expected from this long announced work, and the reader will not 
be disappointed. We have here the pith of the General’s ope and varied experience 
won during half a century of service in nearly every quarter of the globe. The subject 
of our national defences the reader will find most interesting.”—Spectutor, 

Rrewarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On Thursday next, Vol. I., price 1s, 6d. bound, 
CONTENTS: 


Terence Seapeny’s First Attempt | Richie Barter; the Man who Should, but 
Did N 


es se The Devil and Joh Dix 
3 Vevil an ohnny on, 
Cons The Good-for-nothing. 


The Marine Ghost. > 
Recollections of Childhood. 
The Two Butlers of Kilkenny. The Spalpeen. 
A Tale of Grammarye. Paddy Blake's Echo. 
Also, with the Magazines, Part IIL., price 6d. 
London: Ricaarp Bsntiey, New Burlington-street. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Stations. 


M‘CAUSLAND'S NOTES ON THE APOCALYPSE, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 14s, 
NUE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND ROME, as 


Revealed in Scripture. By Dominick M‘Caustanp, LL.D., Author of “Sermons 
in Stones.” 

“ For the ecclesiastical student the work possesses a special interest, and doubtless 
there are many others who will listen with pleasure to Dr. M‘Causland. The pecu- 
liarity of his opinions now enunciated is not less striking than that of those which 
have already been published. He treats first of the Jewish dispensation, and the 
dealings of the Deity with the favoured nation, and then dwells on the character and 
fortunes of the Church of Rome.”—Duily Telegraph. 

Ricnarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with a Portrait of the Mother of Napoleon, and of 
Henry IV. of France, 10s, 6d, 


rN\HE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By Mrs. Extts, Author 
of “ The Women of England,” “ Friends at their own Firesides,” 

“This work will be placed by the majority of its readers not only at the head of 
Mrs, Ellis’s works, but in the very first ranks of English literature. It is peculiarly 
weuhe = ought to be in the hands of every mother in the land,”—Jilustrated News 

the World, 

Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


AMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Continued to the Battle of Navarino, New Edition, in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, 
price 5s. each, with a Portrait to each, 
Vols, I, IL., I1I., and IV. are ready. Vol. V. at the end of August, 

“This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert, that it approaches as 
nearly to perfection, in its own line, as any historical work, perhaps, ever did. We 
cannot contemplate without admiration the unwearied zeal for historical truth, which 
alone could have supported him through his labours,”— Edinburgh Review. 

“The re-issue of this established work at the present period is most opportune, 
From the excellence and cheapness of the new edition, we anticipate for it a very 
extensive demand in all parts of the empire.”—JUustrated News of the World. 

Ps eo — and dingly hand edition of this very well-known work,”— 

a rd, 


Ricwarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous beautiful Illustrations, 13s. 


EVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
NORTHERN MEXICO, AND TIE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED 
STATES, By Jurivus 

“What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel seems to have done for 
Central America, He has not only related facts as to its scenery, its animal and insect 
life, and the condition of the human race who squat there, but he has shown how 

reat an op rtunity there is for the extension of commerce, and for the growth of 
00d,” —Bell’s Messenger. 

Ricuarp Bentixry, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


HE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF CHARLES 
KEAN, By J. W. Coxz. 

“Abounding with gossiping and anecdotal matter respecting Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Dowton, Liston, Munden, and others of the great actors whom we are old 
enough to have seen and admired, this work will be read with fom delight by all old 
pla Sort who will find in it many pleasant reminiscences of bygone days.”— Noles 
ana ueres, 

“ A most entertaining work, full of lively anecdotes, and embodying in the pleasantest 
manner a great deal of valuable information. 1t resembles a friendly gossip with a 
highly-educated companion, possessing much out-of-the-way learning and no small 
share of humour, It furnishes ample means of whirling away agreeably many leisure 
hours.”—Morning Star. 

*“ Mr. Coles’s long experience has amply qualified him to write upon such a subject, 
and his reminiscences will well repay perusal. Sketches of the modern stage cele- 
brities are scattered profusely through the volumes—e.g., Quin, Garrick, John Kemble, 
‘Cooke, Mrs, Siddons, Edmund Kean, Mrs, Jordan, Miss Stephens, Miss O'Neil, 


Macready, &c, &c,”—Irish Literary Advertiser. 
RicmagD BsntiEy, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Now ready, New Edition, in Small 8yo, 5s., with an Illustration, 


EMOIRS OF THE REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLE. 
HAMPTON, Edited by the Rev. Eowagp Potxenamprton, M.A., and the 


Rev, Tuomas StepMan 


_ Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


NEW WORK ON CESAR’S EXPEDITIONS AGAINST BRITAIN, 
In 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


TS INVASION OF BRITAIN BY JULIUS CASSAR. By 
Taomas Lewry, Esq., of Trin, Coll, Oxon., M.A.; Author of “The Life of 


St, Paul.” 


London: Lonaman, Garren, Loncman, and Roperts. 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Just published, in 16mo, with Woodcuts and Map of the Moon, 12 inches in 
diameter, engraved on Steel, price 7s. cloth, 
ELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES. By 
the Rey. T. W. Wexzs, M.A., F.R.A.S., Incumbent of Hardwick, Herefordshire, 
London: Lonaman, Loneman, and Roprrts. 


"NEW WORK ON CHRISTIAN ART. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLISM: being the Description of a Series of Compositions from Fresco 


Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarco’ 
M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxfor 


of the same in Chromo-lithography.} 


hagi; Selected and Arranged by W. 
uction 


d. (With Proposals for the reprod 


In the press, by the same Author, 
EGYPTIAN CHRONICLES. 


London: Lonemway, Greeny, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV, PROFESSOR BADEN POWELL, M.A, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
HE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO TILE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. By the Rev. Bapgyn 
Pow t, M.A., &c., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 


“Professor Powell's book is written 
throughout in a tone of inquiry, and is 


singularly free from dogmatism. ‘The 
criticism is so valuable and so dispas- 


sionate as to render the work a most 
important contiibution to the inquiry 
after truth in our day.”—John Bull, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 


THE UNITY OF WORLDS AND OF NATURE. 
CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM. 


12s. 6d. 
7s. Gd. 


London: Loneman, LonGman, and Roperrts. 


MISS SEWELL’S TALES—CHEAP EDITION. 
The set of Nine Volumes, Crown 8vo, price £1 10s, cloth; or each of the 
Nine Works complete in One Volume, 
TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” New and Cheaper Uniform Edition. 
AMY HERBERT ............... 23. 6d, | CLEVE HALL ..... aienwbaceticy 3s. 6d. 
1VORS 6d. 


GERTRUDE ................ 28, 6d, 
EARL’S DAUGHTER 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE...... 2s, 6d. 


Ss. 
2s. 6d, | KATHARINE ASIHTON...... 3s, 6d, 


MARGAKET PEWCIVAL ... 5s, Od, 


LANETON PARSONAGE ............... 4s. 6d, 


“To the thoroughness and integrity, 
the absolute rectitude ineulcated in 
thought, word, and deed, and to the 
tender charity extended to the erring and 


repentant, we are inclined to attribute | 


parent sincerity tells even on those who 
ure apt to find any work whose aim and 
object are religious, heavy and uninte- 
resting. The republication of these works 
in an easily accessible form is a benefit of 


the hold these works take on readers of | which we cannot over-estimute the solid 
all classes and all ages. The pure trans- | advantages,”—Globe, 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts, 


NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E, 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


fPHE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, Anecdotes, Episodes, 


and Social Incidents of Military Life. 


sy T. W. J. Quartermaster 


of the Royal Engineers; Author of “ History of the Royak Sappers and Miners.” 


“Genuine bits of incident, rapidly 
told.” —Ezaminer. 

“Will d iderable popularity 
even among non-professional readers,”— 
New Quarterly Review, 

“Crowded with anecdotes and storics, 
pathetic and humorous, .... Our readers 
will obtain from their perusal much 
genuine enjoyment.”—London Journal, 

“Well written.”—Morning Herald, 

“ Will cause a leisure half-hour to pass 
pleasantly away.”—Naval and Military 
Gazette, 

“There is plenty of fun, love, and 
romance in this book.” —John Bull, 


“ Things grave and gay .. . are cleverly 
mixed together.”— Weekly Dispatch, 

“The stories are characterized by an 
innocent liveliness of fancy,”— United 
Service Gazette, 

“The work should greatly add to the 
author’s already well-earned reputation.” 
— Leader, 

“ Will farnish entertainment for lovers 
of fun and frolic.” —Sun. 

“The professional sketches .... are 
excellent, The picture entitled ‘Sans 
Everything’... . contains one dary 
figure . . . . which neither Defoe nor 
Dickens might be ashamed to call his 
own,” —Chambers's Journal, 


London: Lonewan, Lonewan, and Ropers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 


HE SEA-SIDE AND AQUARIUM; OR, ANECDOTE AND 
GOSSIP ON MARINE ZOOLOGY. By Joun Ilarrer, With numerous lllus- 


trations, 
“Mr. Harpe 


r’s book is written in so genial a spirit, and contains so much new 


matter, that every one interested in researches at the sea-side and in keeping a marine 
aquarium, should add it to their library.”— Atheneum, 
“This is a beautifully written, elegant little work.”—Brighton Gazette, 
London: W, Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: W, P. Nismo, 
And all Booksellers. 


BUTLER’S (J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 
Eleventh Edition, carefully Corrected to the Present Time, with the addition of 


Interesting Matter relative to India, 12mo, 4s, 6d, roan 


THE GLOBE; 


HE GEOGRAPHY OF 


containing a 


Description of its several Divisions of Land and Water, Problems on the Globes, 


and Questions for Examination. 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Private 


Families. By Jonw with Additions by J. Rowsoruam, F.R.AS. 
“The systematic arrangement of the several divisions of the countries, the valuable 
notes, and the general mass of information contained in this work, enable us to recom- 


mend it.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


London: SIMPKLY, Marswatt, andCo,; Warrraxer and Co.; and A, Hatt and Co, 


NEW INTRODUCTORY FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, 
Just published, containing 104 pp., 1s. cloth, 


IRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; or, a Practical and Easy 
Method of Learning the French Language, consisting in a Series of French and 


English Exercises, Progressively and Grammati 


cally Arranged by Jutes Canon, 


Author of “ The Principles of French Grammar,” 
Also, now ready, Kry to the Work, 1s, 


*,* This Class Book is compiled on the plan so successfully introduced in Germany 
by Professor Ahn. It follows the natural mode in which a child learns to speak its 


own language, by repeating the same words and phrases in 
until the pupil becomes familiar with their use, 


a great variety of forms, 


Edinburgh: Otiyzr and Boxp, London; Simpxry, Marswatt, and Co, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TUSCANY IN ’49 AND IN 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT; 
AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS, 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &¢, 


Post 10s. 6d. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: A History 


of Father and Son. By Georcs Msrepita. In 3 Vols. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
By F. W. Fatrnott, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations by the Author. Post Svo, 9s. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT TO 
MAKE THEM. By Capt. Jervis Wurre Jervis, M.P., R.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE ITALIAN CAUSE: Its History and its Hopes.— 


Italy’s Appeal to a Free Nation. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


[Next week. 


THE THREE GATES: in Verse. By Cuauncy Hare 


TownsneNnD. Crown Svo, 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. By 


Cuagzs Lever. In 1 Vol.8vo, price 23s, With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with some London 


Scenes they Shine upon. By Gzorcz Aveustus Sata, Author of “A Journey 


due North.” 8vo, price 6s. 
MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 


AUTHOR, and CONJUROR. Written by Himszxtr, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. By Max Ferrer. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas 


Apotruvs 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 22s. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. With Notes by 


Tuomas 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tomas Cartytz. Third Edition, Vols, I. 
and Il, Demy 8vo, 40s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. Seventh Edition on Monday. Post 8vo, 2s, 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Warten Wuurre. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


DR. THORNE: 
Third Edition, 5s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “ Mary 
Barton,” “ Ruth,” &, Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis Wuire 
Jznvis, M.P. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 2s, 


THE BERTRAMS: 
Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” 


AURORA LEIGH: 


Exizaneta Barrett 
Browning. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
Ss. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 3 Vols. Feap. 


THE WANDERER. By Owen Menrepitru, Author of 
“ Clytemnestra,” &¢. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


MR. CARLYLES WORKS. New a in Crown 8vo. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 Vols 

OLIVER CROMWELI’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. * With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 Vols., 18s, 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 1 Vol., 68. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

CRITICAL AND ESSAYS. 4 Vols., 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTU 1, 6s, 

LECTURES ON ILEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP, § * *° 

LATTER-DAY ELIs, 1 Vol., 6s, 

CHARTISM 1 Vol., 6s, 

PAST AND PRESENT. } % 

TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN: Musavs, Trecx, Ricutgr. 1 Vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN: WILHELM Mastek’ 8 APPRENTICESHIP 
anp Travem, 2 Vols., 12s. 


a Novel. By Antuony 


a Novel. By Antuony 
“ Barchester Towers,” &c. Second Edition, 


a Poem, in Nine Books. By 
Fourth Edition, with a Portrait of Mrs. 


BOOKS FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


THE HORSE. 


7 OUATT’S WORK ON THE HORSE. Revised and 
enlarged by E. N. Gasrret. 8vo, Woodcuts 10s. 6d. 


HORSE AND HIS MASTER. By 
Vere D. Hunt. Feap. 8vo 


THE DOG. 


TONEHENGE'S NEW WORK ON THE DOG IN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. Square Crown 8vo, Woodcuts...... 158. 


OUATTS WORK ON THE DOG.  &8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts 6s. 


RURAL SPORTS. 


OLONEL HAWKER’ IN: ond 
AND SHOOTING. Eleventh Edition. Woodcuts .. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 


With additional Woodcuts by Leech, 8V0 ........:sceceseesseeeeeeeees 
DLE’S HINTS ON SHOOTING, FISHING, &c. on 
SEA and LAND. Feap. 810 5s. 
Feap. 8vo... cove 
PHEMERA’S HANDBOOK OF ANGLING. 
Feap. 8v0, Woodcuts 
ONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. Fifth 
14s, 


/ Edition, 8vo, with Twenty new coloured Plates 


DINING. 


IMPSON’S HANDBOOK OF DINING, based “—_ 
on BRILLAT-SAVARIN. Feap. 


CTON’S MODERN COOKERY, in a Series of care- 
Sully-tested Receipts. New Edition. Feap. 810..........ces0000 7s. 6d. 


TOUR AND TRAVEL ABROAD. 
ENIOR’'S JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY AND 


GREECE. Post 8vo, Maps and Illustrations ..........s0+seeeeeee 12s, 
ELD’S PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. 
BVO 12s. 6d. 


pass PASSES, and GLACIERS. By Memsers or 


THE ALPINE CLUB. Second Edition. Lllustrations ............... 21s. 


ADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA, AND 
VISITS to the ITALIAN VALLEYS. Post 8vo, Illustrations... 14s. 


USEFUL REFERENCE AT HOME. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Feap. 10s. 


DER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
tended to May, 1859. Feap. 8v0 


‘AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY. Feap. 8vo 10s. 


RANDES DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, — 
TURE, and ART. 8vo 
EITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL 
or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE WORLD. 8 Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, with Plates and Maps .. oveve eee 


AUNDER'’S HISTORICAL large, 
with New Index. Feap. 8vo. 


HISTORY. Feap. 8vo0, with 900 Woodcuts 
Feap. 8v0_ ........«. 10s. 6d. 


OGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGL’SH WORDS 
and PHRASES.: Classified and arranged. Eighth Edition... 10s. 6d. 


New and improved Edition, in the press. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 


‘London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster-ro’ 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series. Two 


Volumes, 14s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New 


Edition. Two Volumes, 9s. 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By 


GRANVILLE STAPLETON. 16s. 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION AND THE 
EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
CornEWALL Lew!s, Bart., M.P. 2s. 6d. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart MILL. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL. By Jonny 
Sruart Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s, 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
By Jony Stuart Second Edition, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


Rosgert Vaveuan, D.D. The First Volume, Revolutions of Race, 15s. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE. An Essay 


towards the Interpretation of Nature. 9s. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL; completing 


a Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. By A. Bary, M.A., 
Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
London. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 


By the same Author. 1és. 


MAJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A 


SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. Edited by his Brother, Gzorer H. 
Hopson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


Selected and Translated by Lapy CuatTERToN. 3s. 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
ga FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
1858. 3. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY: with Annota- 
tions by R. Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Octavo, 7s. 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT 


GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. Miter. 
The First Half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Connewat. 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the Com- 

letion of the Work according to the Author’s Plan, by Jonn Witu1am 
Domanason, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s. The New Portion separately, Two 
Volumes, 20s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Henry Lewes. Library Edition. Octavo, 16s. 


A LONG VACATION IN CONTINENTAL 
PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. Jex Buaxe, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. Third Edition. Octavo, 9s, 


YEAST. By the Rev. C. Kinestey. Fourth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 5s. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


GOD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating to 
Churchyards. By Mrs. Stong. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By Fiorence 


NIGHTINGALE. Octayo, 5s. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions towards a 


more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. By J. W. Donatp- 
son, D.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 20s. 


LONDON; JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 


STANFORD’S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“ Neat little Guide-Books, well printed, and so well written as to be good reading, 
apart from travel; while they are, at the same time, furnished with maps, itineraries, 
and practical information for travellers.”—Examiner, 


PARIS. With Plan of Paris and its Environs. Price 3s. 6d. 
“This is better than Galignani’s well-known Guide.”—Critic. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. A New to Jersry, Guernsey, 
Sarx, Herm, Jetuov, and Atpgrnsy. By F. Dauty, Esq., of Guernsey, 
With General Map. Price 3s, 6d, 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By 


Mackenzig Watcort, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. 


Next week, uniform with the above, price 7s. 
THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, from the Recutvers 


to the Lanpv’s Enp, and from Carg Cornwatt to the Devon Foretanp, 
including all the information desirable for Visitors or Tourists, as well as for 
Railway and other short Excursions, By Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 
The Book will also be sold in Four Parts—viz., 1. The Coast of Kent; 2. Sussex; 
3. Hants and Dorset; 4. Devon and Cornwall, Price 2s, each, 


MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—Road and Railway Seavelling 


Map, on a scale of 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, Fully coloured, 
in case, price 8s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, 


folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, Scale, one mile to an inch, Price of each Division, 2s, in sheet; 
mounted, in case, 4s, 6d. 


*,* Key Maps and Catalogues on application, 
WALES.—Road and Railway Travelling Map of NortH and 
6d. 


Sovtn Wags. Price, folded in a cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Standard Map, showing the various 
Roads, and containing a List of the most Remarkable Places of interest. Price, 
folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—Popular Map of Jersry, Guernsey, 


Sark, Atprrney, &c., with a General Map of the Channel, Price, folded in 
cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


SCOTLAND. 
SCOTLAND.—Road and Railway Travelling Map, with the 
Coach Roads, Railways, heights of Mountains, Rivers, Canals, &c. In case, 3s, 6d. 


SCOTLAND.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded in cover, 


1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


EDINBURGH.—Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; 


mounted, in case, 2s. 


ENVIRONS OF EDINBURGH.— Popular Map. Price, 


folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


IRELAND. 
IRELAND.—Road and Railway Travelling Map, with the Coach 
Roads, Railways, Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Price, in case, 3s, 6d, 


IRELAND.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; 


mounted, in case, 2s. 


DUBLIN. — Popular Map. 


mounted, in case, 2s, 


ENVIRONS OF DUBLIN.—Popular Map. Price, folded in 


cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
CENTRAL EUROPE.—Davies’s Map, showing all the Rail- 


ways and Stations. Mounted, in case, 12s, 


Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, may be had on 
application, or per Post for One Stamp. 


Price, folded, in cover, 1s.; 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 
ENGLAND AND WALES, with all the Railways, according 


to the most Recent Researches. By Sir Ropertcx I. Murcuison, D.C.L., &c., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. Fourth 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 28 miles to aninch, Price, on one sheet, 
5s.; mounted, in case, 7s, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
and G.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and Professor 
of Geology at the Government School of Mines. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; 
size, 36 inches by 42. Price, 25s. in case; 30s. on roller, 

“ As regards Maps, the novice in this country will find the guide he requires in the 
beautiful Map of England and Wales, by Professor Ramsay, which contains in a con- 
densed form the result of the labours of many men continued through half a century. 
It has all the latest discoveries, is excellently coloured, and of a scale just large 
enough to be distinct. The smaller Map, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, is equa 

ood in execution, but, from its smaller scale, not quite so serviceable as that of 

Ramsay.”— Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 


For the best Foreign Geological Maps, see Stanford's Catalogues 
of the best Geological Maps of various parts of the World, 
to be had on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct Laureate. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents of No, VITI., published this day, price 3d, 
A Fatal Gift. By G.U.S. Illustrated by C. Keene, 
Nest-building Fish. By Charles Strange. Illustrated by Hine, 
River-Scenes in China. By Harriet Martineau, 


Ana. By E. J. 

The Belle of the Season. By R. A. Benson. Illustrated by Leech, 

A Good Fight. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by C. Keene, 

The Strike. By Redivivus. 

Ship-Lifting or Unlaunching. By W. Bridges Adams. 

Domestic Servants in Hamburgh. By George A. Jackson. 

Over the Hills. By George Meredith. Illustrated by H, K, Browne, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS. 
NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, 
Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c, &c. &e, 
By AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous I}Justrations on Wood by John Leech, 
[Jn a few days, 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


** PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?” 


By the Author of “‘ Sponge’s Tour,” “‘ Ask Mamma,” &c. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, 
uniform with “Sponge’s Tour.” 


With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by John Leech. 
[No. 3 on August 31st, 


FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, 
JONES, AND ROBINSON. 
What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 


By RICHARD DOYLE. 
A handsome 4to Volume, cloth extra, price 21s, 


GARDENING BOOKS. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens 
and Shrubberies, With full Directions for their Culture, 


By Mrs. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING, 
For the Use of Persons who possess a small Garden, 
By EDWARD KEMP. 
The Eleventh Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Price 2s, in cloth, 


Ill, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate, from a 
Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in extent, 


By EDWARD KEMP. 


Illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of 
Gardens and General Objects. 


“Mr. Kemp’s ‘ How to Lay out a Garden’ is the best work on Practical Landscape 
Gardening which has appeared in this country, its value being much increased by an 
extraordinary number of excellent instructive woodcuts,”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With particular reference to Conifer, In which all the Hardy Species are popularly 
described, Price 5s, in cloth, 


Price 12s, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


Now ready, post free, 
OCCABELLA: a Tale of a Woman’s Life. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
FRESHFIELD. By Wm. Jonnstron, Esq., Author of 
“Nightshade.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
London: James Brackwoop, Paternoster-row. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF AUSTRIA, 


HE HISTORY OF AUSTRIA, FROM THE EARLIEST 

AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME, containing the Recent War and Peace of 
Villafranca. By Atrrep H. New, Author of “The Coronet and the Cross.” Post 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with Portraits and Maps; post free. This Work is complete asa 
History; is | ae from a new type, and contains as much matter as an ordinary 12s, 
London; James Buackwoop, Paternoster-row, 


By Pavut Bett. 


This day is published, price 21s., 2 Vols. 


MILLICENT NEVILLE: 
A NOVEL, 


By JULIA TILT, 
Author of “The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &c. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 
By the Honourable LENA EDEN, 


Author of “ Easton.” 
1 Vol. Post Octavo, 10s, 6d. 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 
1 Vol. Post Octavo, 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every English, French, and German Book of Interest added immediately 
on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA, 
Country Svupscriptions, From TWO GUINEAS vupwarps. 


Family Subscriptions, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 


Just published (July 20th), 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS 
OF THE SEASON, at greatly reduced prices, being clean and perfect copies of 
the Books withdrawn from circulation at the United Libraries, 

307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Terms sent by post on application. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


1, 
Porvtar Grorocy.—Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN ; 
' Or, THE FOSSILS IN THE FLINT PEBBLES, AND THEIR 
TEACHINGS. With 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. Henry Exey, 
M.A., Vicar of Broomfield, Essex. [ Ready. 


THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; 
Or, HOME IN ENGLAND, AND HOME IN INDIA. By the 
Wire or a [Shortly. 
3. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME 
Chapters on Extempore and Memoriter Speaking, Lecturing, and Reading 
Aloud. By the Rev. J. J. Hatcomss, M.A., late Scholar of Ma, en 
Coll. Cambridge; with Remarks on the Physiology of Speech, by W. H. 
Stok, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. (Immediately. 


Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
A WIFE’S HOME DUTIES: 


Containing Hints to Inexperienced Housekeepers. 
5. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By C. F. Atexanper, Author of “ Moral 


[ Ready. 


Songs,” “ Verses for Holy Seasons,” &c. [ Ready. 
6. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
POEMS. By Tuomas AsuE, Esq. [Ready. 


“There are elements of real poetry in this volume, which cannot fail to insure 
it a favourable reception. The imagery and diction are of a lofty order, com- 
bining much depth of feeling with great power of expression and refinement of 
thought.”—St. James’s Chronicle, 

7. 


Crown 8v0, price 3s. 6d. 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT:” 
An Official Key to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide to 
Candidates seeking Appointments; giving the Mode of Entrance, 
Examinations, Classification, Scale of Salary, and Rate of Progressive 
Increase of every Office. By J. C. Parkinson, Accountant and 
Comptroller-General’s Department. [ Ready. 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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Just published, in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BURKE THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS 


AN ESSAY ON HIS ERA. 


By JELINGER C. SYMONS, 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Spectator. 

“A week's reflection and a second reading of Mr. Symons’s book, have strengthened our conviction that he has proved 
his case. ‘Stat nominis umbra’ seems to us no longer an appropriate motto for the title-page of ‘Junius,’ for we believe, 
as firmly as we can believe anything upon circumstantial evidence, that the substance of that shadow has at last been 

| discovered in the person of William Burke, the cousin and bosom friend of Edmund.” 


Cheltenham Examiner. 
“Mr. Symons has drawn up his case admirably, and arranged his evidence with the very perfection of legal acumen. 
He has, indeed, made the most of it, and it will require some strong tilting to carry such a knight out of the saddle on 
which he has so strong a seat... . . One great recommendation of the book is, that it never approaches the confines of 
boredom. It commands and repays the interest of the reader from the first line to the last. ° 


The Press (London). 


and of having advanced it, at all events, one step, by bringing Edmund Burke into much closer connexion with the subject 
than had ever been done before.” : 
Illustrated London News. 
“This essay is written with much elegance of style and force of argument..... The book does certainly disclose 
some startling data.” 
Hereford Times. 
“The case for Francis is, we are bound to say, not answered only, but absolutely demolished.” 
Dublin Evening Freeman. 

“ We think Mr. Jelinger Symons settles that part of the controversy, and leaves not one brick of the Francis evidence 
standing on another. .... His essay spreads over twenty short chapters, lucid in style, and close in argument, in which 
he looks at the interesting question from every point of view. He shows, much more convincingly than any former 

investigator, the startling connexion between the Burkes and the great shadow. Every part of the ‘fabric supports the 

other ; and as a masterpiece of analysis, comparison, and deduction, we know nothing in modern literature to surpass 
this essay.” 
Plymouth Mail. 
“ The evidence is powerful and well arrayed, and the book is written with an elegant simplicity of style too rarely met 
with in these days of antithesis and slang, and metaphor run mad.” 


Morning Herald. 
“ Mr. Symons can claim no small credit for the ingenuity he has shown in dealing with his subject. He has, at least, 
made out a good case for his protégé. . . . . The book contains evidence of great industry, and should be read even by those 
whose minds are made up on the point at issue in the case of ‘Symons v. Macaulay.’” 


Gloucester Journal. 
“ Mr. Symons has brought to the discussion all that industry and ability, that careful sifting of evidence and nice dis- 
crimination of facts, in which he is so remarkable; and we congratulate him most sincerely on the result of his labours.” 


Dublin Evening Post. 
| “Mr, Symons starts his hypothesis boldly, and goes on to prove it with a clearness of style and a force of argument 
that render his performance highly creditable.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“What we have to consider is, if Mr. Symons adduces anything in favour of his own theory of sufficient weight either 
to restore the balance between them [Francis and William Burke], or to outweigh the opposing scale. We say, then, that 


_ he does. By diligently comparing the letters of Junius with the private correspondence of Edmund Burke, he has elicited 


certain parallel passages of which it is impossible to evade the significance. Critical conceit may pooh pooh them, but there 
they stand; and we are quite confident they are destined to make a sensible impression on the literary opinion of the day. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Tendon: Printed by Taomas Savitt and Janes Attonw Epwanps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; and Published by 
Davin 3 Jouss, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, ‘Strand, in the same County.—August 20, 1859. 


“We willingly allow Mr. Symons the credit of having made a very interesting contribution to the Junian controversy; _ 
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